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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


NHE chief event of the week has been the Matin’s revela- 
tions in regard to the fall of M. Delcassé, and the 
alleged offer of Britain to land a hundred thousand men 
in Schleswig-Holstein in case France were attacked by 
Germany. We have dealt at length with the whole subject 
in our first leading article, and will only repeat here (1) that 
M. Delcassé’s denial is not of a very satisfactory kind ; 
(2) that in all probability the “revelations ” have a foundation 
of truth so far as the facts of the resignation are concerned ; 
and (8) that no specific offer of the kind alleged was ever made 
by the British Government, though no doubt they did not 
conceal from the French Government the obvious fact that 
if France were to suffer a wanton attack from Germany, the 
British people would be certain to come to her assistance. 


, It is not difficult to suggest explanations of how the story of 
the resignation can be in the main true, and yet the specific 
story of the British offer be an entire misrepresentation. 
Suppose M. Delcassé to have said at the Cabinet that he was 
sure that Britain would help France if Germany sprang at 
her throat. Suppose, further, that some member of the 
Cabinet demanded ironically how Britain could help, even 
granted she were willing to do so. Finally, suppose that M. 
Delcassé, in order to emphasise his point, gave out of his own 
head an invasion of Schleswig-Holstein as an illustration of 
how Britain could help.. That illustration might easily, after 
passing through several minds, come to be represented as a 
specific offer of assistance. Of course all this is pure con- 
jecture, and merely put: forth by us to show that, even if the 
genera] statements of the Matin are not denied by those in a 
position to deny them, there is no reason to believe the 
Schleswig-Holstein legend. 


The German Press throughout the week has been full of 
excited articles in regard to the situation, and of attacks on 
this country of varying degrees of intemperance. We shall 
not attempt to answer in kind; but we feel compelled to 
point out that there is a certain note of insincerity and over- 
emphasis in the indignation expressed which suggests that 
there is something behind the Press campaign. Is it not 
possible that this something is to be found in the very 
alarming condition of affairs in Austria-Hungary? If things 
teach a crisis there, the German Government will no doubt 
desire to play a part, and a great part. But this they might 
find easier to accomplish if in the initial stages public attention 
were attracted in an entirely opposite direction. Diplomatists, 
like conjurers, often inaugurate a specially startling effect by 





inducing the audience to watch the hand which has nothing 
init. In any case, we need not take the German Press very 
seriously. Germany is not going to war with us because she 
pretends to have suddenly discovered what she, of course, 
knew all along,—that if she fell upon France and tried to 
destroy her, she would have to reckon with us also. 


The essential thing in dealing with Germany is to keep 
cool, to promise nothing, to expect nothing, and not to 
be afraid of carrying out our own perfectly legitimate and 
peaceful policy for fear of offending her. Unfortunately, there 
seems to be a tendency in certain quarters to talk and write 
as if we ought to refrain from showing our goodwill to our other 
neighbours lest Germany should be offended. Our policy in 
regard to France was dubbed perilous because it was disliked in 
Berlin, and now there is apparently anxiety about our coming 
to an understanding with Russia lest it should be resented 
or misunderstood by Germany. We do not, needless to say, 
want to enter upon any agreement with any Power which will 
be really injurious to Germany, or infringe in the very 
slightest degree her just rights; but we must protest against 
the growth of a notion that to improve one’s friendship with 
other Powers is an unfriendly act towards Germany. If we 
pay too much deference to German susceptibilities, this is what 
we shall come to. Depend upon it, the only safe course in 
regard to Germany is not to run away from her. As long as 
we make no attack upon her rights and inflict no injury upon 
her, we may improve our relations with other Powers with a 
clear conscience. 


The papers have been full of stories of a coming Anglo- 
Russian rapprochement, but no statement as yet made is either 
official or definite. What seems to be true is that Russia 
desires to remain at peace for some years, and feels the need of 
arrangements with other Powers. She clings strongly to her 
alliance with France, which is for her' an economic necessity, 
and she would prefer an entente with Great Britain to one 
with Germany, because Great Britain asks nothing except to 
be let alone. Germany, on the contrary, might ask Russian 
support in her Weltpolitik, and even: in her ; disputes , with 
France and ourselves. It is necessary, however, to warn 
our readers, as we did in our original article on this 
subject, that friendship with Russia*must grow slowly, and 
that the detailed statements about Persia and Afghanistan 
are put forward by imaginative individuals, Compromise about 
Persia, for example, is possible, but most difficult to arrange, 
while compromise about Afghanistan is more or less hopeless. 
Nothing, for instance, would convince the Indian Government 
that the time ‘had arrived when it would’be'safe to admit 
Russian influence into that kingdom, All arrangements with 
Russia, moreover, must be in the nature of tentatives until we 
know more clearly what course events will take within Russia 
itself... The Duma has not been elected yet, and of the ideas 
which will govern the Duma in the region of external politics 
no pesson.outside Russia itself has as yet the faintest idea, 
The one' thing certain is that the border provinces of Russia 
are the most discontented, and the most difficult to manage. 
The internal event of the week in Russia is a serious riot in 
Moscow, in which a hundred citizens were injured; but there 
is nothing in the accounts as yet published to distinguish the 
affair from many other riots of the same type, the police 
interfering in a strike, the populace defending the strikers, 
and the Cossacks charging on strikers and bystanders alike, 


The Times of Friday publishes a telegram from its Paris 
correspondent which states that there are signs of the Bloc, 
or combination of groups upon which the French Ministry rests, 
breaking up. M. Jaurés and the Socialists who act. with him 
are said to have come to the conclusion that their interests 
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require the break up of the famous combination. If this 
news is well founded, it is:to be feared that France may be 
exposed to another epoch of unstable Ministries. ° 


The quarrel between the Crown and Parliament of Hungary 
has gone one step farther. On October 10th, the first day of 
the Session, the Premier, Baron Fejervary, did not attend, 
but forwarded a Royal Rescript again proroguing Parliament 
to December 19th. The reason assigned was that “it had not 
been possible to form a new Government upon a basis assuring 
Parliamentary order.” There was no disturbance, but harsh 
and disloyal expressions were heard everywhere, and Count 
Julius Andrassy, as spokesman of the Coalition, rebuked the 
Premier for passing a slight upon the House, and read a 
protest denouncing the policy adopted by the Monarch as an 
infraction of the Constitution. The protest was then adopted 
by an almost unanimous vote, and the House dispersed, leaving 
Baron Fejervary to govern for another ten weeks without a 
Budget, without legislation, through Royal decrees alone. 
The course to be taken by the Opposition is not yet defined ; 
but, judging from precedent, it will include a refusal to pay 
taxes, which must then be collected by force. It appears to 
be understood that before again summoning Parliament there 
will be a Dissolution and a proclamation of universal suffrage, 
which, it is hoped, will paralyse Magyar influence in the 
kingdom. The situation is deplorable. 


The proceedings of the German Colonial Congress, which 
met in Berlin at the end of last week, contained much matter 
of interest to British students of colonial administration. 
Especially important were Dr. Marensky’s remarks last 
Saturday on our policy towards the South African natives. 
He charges our. missionaries with having unduly encouraged 
native aspirations, presumably because they have taught that 
in the sight of God the soul of a black man is equal in value 
with that of a white. We have no sympathy with the critic 
on this point; but there is a certain force in what he says as 
to the need of caution in bringing coloured races within the 
pale of our civilisation. He prophesies a vast Ethiopian 
movement which will menace European authority in South 
Africa, when the emancipated native becomes the victim of 
agitators of his own race. The danger is a real one, and must 
be faced, though its existence should not deter us in our 
efforts towards the enlightenment of the native and in our 
fair dealing towards him. A nervously repressive policy, in 
our opinion, is more likely to lead to such an event than a 
broad and liberal attitude towards native claims, joined with 
an unfaltering assertion of white predominance. The recent 
Ethiopian movement in South Africa, inspired from America, 
has largely died out, because the various Governments refused 
to be scared by any such bogey, and kept unswervingly the 
course which they had found from past experience to be the 
wisest. 


Prince Alfonso of Bourbon contributed to Monday’s Times a 
very interesting account of the progress of the campaign against 
duelling which he initiated several years ago in Spain. For some 
time the Prince appears to have carried on his crusade almost 
single-handed, but of late the movement has made remarkable 
strides, thanks to the adhesion of the Marquis d’Héredia, 
now president of the National Anti-Duelling League, who is 
admitted to be the best swordsman in Spain, and above all 
of Baron d’Albi. This nobleman has not only constituted 
himself a travelling advocate of the principles of the League, 
but has succeeded in winning over the famous Spanish 
dramatist, José Echegarray, in whose plays the pundonor was 
up to the time of his conversion invariably referred to the 
arbitrament of the “ bare bodkin.” Now he has signalised his 
conversion by writing a play in which the duello is held up to 
ridicule. But ridicule by itself is not enough to kill duelling, 
as the case of France sufficiently proves. The only effective 
method, as the Times points out, is for the law to treat the 
killing of a man in a duel simply as a common murder. That 
is the law of England, and Prince Alfonso and his colleagues 
have so far worked on public opinion in Spain that a Bill to 
this effect has been presented to the Senate, and, members of 
all parties having promised their support, will, it is hoped, 
become law on the reassembling of the Cortes. 





altogether that it will be guided by Japan or that it wil] be 
aggressive, but admits that it is intended to foym a new Army 
and Navy for defence. The Empress, he says, has accepted 
the idea that the Empire must be “ Europeanised,” and there 
are already two hundred and seventy Chinese students of Euro. 
pean ideas who will hereafter hold high positions as advisers 
of the Crown. He thought that the whole Empire would be 
thrown open to trade, but that as soon as reformed laws were 
promulgated and reformed tribunals set up the Europeans 
must surrender their privilege of extra-territoriality, which 
was exceedingly disliked in China. He advises all Europeans, 
including missionaries, to be more moderate and respectful of 
traditions in their intercourse with Chinese, and mentions that 
a Prince of the Blood is already on his way West, charged 
to inform both France and Great Britain of the terms upon 
which China will offer her friendship and certain economic 
advantages. It is pretty clear that whether Japan guides 
China or not, it is by the Japanese example that the rulers in 
Pekin expect to profit. They are training “ advisers” exactly 
as the Japanese did, and their test question with Europe is 
evidently to be the abolition of the Capitulations, which gall 
their pride and impede their official action. 


Since our last issue Professor von Behring, of Marburg, the 
inventor of the anti-toxin now largely used in diphtheria, has 
made an important announcement to the International Tuber. 
culosis Congress at Paris. The official statement is at once 
technical and condensed, but a lucid explanation is given by 
Dr. Saleeby in Tuesday’s Daily Chronicle, which may be thus 
briefly summarised. Professor von Behring has discovered 
that the tubercle bacilli contain, besides poisonous and 
destructive substances, a substance which, uniting with the 
cells of the attacked organism, enables them to resist the 
further poisonous action of the bacillus. These bacilli he 
treats in such a way as to extract from them all the poisonous 
elements while retaining the other substance, to which he 
gives the name T.C.; and having injected them in this 
residual form into a variety of the lower mammals suffering 
from, or threatened by, tuberculosis, he has satisfied himself 
as to the efficacy of the treatment in securing immunity from 
the disease. The value of the cure in combating human 
phthisis thus depends on the acceptance of the proposition 
that tuberculosis is one and the same disease in all mammals, 
as opposed to the view of Dr. Koch that man cannot be 
infected from the ox. It would seem—in spite of statements 
in the Paris journals—that, pending clinical trials, Professor 
von Behring has told the public all he could possibly tell 
them for the moment, his antecedents and disinterested 
character negativing the supposition that his reticence is 
due to avarice or any other unworthy motive. 


The New York correspondent of the Daily Chronicle records 
an interesting piece of news in Tuesday’s issue. Five years 
ago an anonymous benefactor gave the Council of New York 
University £20,000 to erect a Hall of Fame, in which one 
hundred and fifty panels are provided to receive the names of 
illustrious Americans, each of whom must have been dead ten 
or more years before they can be chosen. Nominations can 
be made by the public, and on being seconded by a member of 
the University Senate, are submitted to an electorate of one 
hundred eminent citizens selected by the University Council. 
At Monday’s voting the two chosen were James Russell 
Lowell and J. G. Whittier, the fifteen rejected authors 
nominated including Fenimore Cooper, Edgar Allan Poe, and 
William Cullen Bryant. The preference of Whittier to Poe 
is remarkable, if literary genius is to be taken as the test of 
merit, and seems to indicate that character is regarded as an 
indispensable passport to the Hall of Fame, which in that case 
would be more truly styled the Hall of Worthies. 


Mr. Asquith, addressing his constituents at Auchtermuchty 
on Monday night, dealt with the decay of the Parliamentary 
system under Mr. Balfour. By the joint operation of the 
guillotine and the block the Executive had become every year 
more and more emancipated from party control. As such a 
state of affairs was in the long run bad for the Executive, 
derogatory to Parliament, and injurious to the Empire, he 
believed that one of the primary duties of a Liberal Govern- 
ment would be to restore efficiency and dignity to our 





The new Chinese Minister in Paris gives a somewhat note- 
aorthy account of the future of Chinese policy. He denies 





Legislature at Westminster. The remedies he suggested: 
were fourfold,—viz., (1) the summoning of Parliament in 
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November to get through the preliminary business of the 
Address, &c., before Christmas; (2) the abolition of the new 
hours of sitting, and the restoration of the old; (3) the 
abolition of blocking Motions ; and (4) the establishment of 
one or two large permanent Committees before whom the 
whole of the Estimates for the year should go. These 
changes, however, would not be effective unless supplemented 
by a policy of delegating purely local affairs to local 
authorities, while jealously safeguarding, in all respects, the 
ultimate and paramount control of the Imperial Parliament 
over all causes, persons, and affairs. This could not be carried 
out ina moment, but it was the ideal which ought constantly 
to be kept in view, as on its fulfilment depended the only 
chance we had of effective legislation in the future. 


Mr. Asquith spoke at Earlsferry on Wednesday on the 
Colonial Conference. It was reserved, however, for the enter- 
prise of “hecklers” at the close of his speech to extract 
from Mr. Asquith by far the most important declaration of 
the evening. Thus, on being asked whether he was still of 
opinion that Home-rule was not a question of practical 
politics at the present moment, Mr. Asquith replied: “If by 
Home-rule is meant the introduction of a Bill for the estab- 
lishment of a Legislature in Dublin, as I have said before, 
and will say again, I am of opinion, speaking for myself, that 
it will not and cannot be any part of the policy of the next 
Liberal Government.” Mr. Asquith went on to say, however, 
that neither be nor any other leader of the Liberal party, in 
his belief, had ever gone back either in spirit or letter on Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy. He held the present system of govern- 
ment in Ireland to be irrational and unworkable, because it 
failed entirely to associate the people of Ireland with the 





administration of their own affairs ; and, subject to the para- | 
mount control of the Imperial Parliament, he believed that | 
the gradual association of the Irish people with the manage- | 
ment of their own affairs ought to be the aim and ideal of | 
the Liberal policy in regard to Ireland. Mr. Asquith, in 
reply to a further question, declined to state whether he | 
would take office in a Liberal Government dependent on the 
Irish party. The declaration on Home-rule, which, we are 
sure, represents “the better opinion” of the Liberal party, 
will, we trust, prevent that bogey, so artfully evoked by 
Mr. Balfour, from alarming the Unionist Free-traders. There | 
is no more chance of a third Home-rule Bill being introduced 
in the next Parliament than of a proposal to sell the Atlantic 
Fleet to the Congo State. 


Mr. Brodrick, who was the principal speaker at the annual 
dinner of the Sheffield Cutlers on ‘Thursday, held that 
the retrospect of the iast ten years showed a solid and 
unqualified advance in regard to foreign policy, and repre- 
sented, as he believed, something which was not the 
perquisite of any political party, but a national gain. 
He insisted that in recognising the services of the late 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Lansdowne, we should not forget 
to how large an extent the foreign policy of this country was 
directed by the co-operation of the Foreign Minister with the 
First Minister of the Crown, and deprecated as unjust and 
ungenerous the hostile criticism of Mr. Balfour. Finally, 
touching on Army reform, Mr. Brodrick lamented the fact 
that the Army did not, like the Navy, occupy a wholly non- 
political position. The difficulties were great. A War 
Minister, if a civilian, seemed never to obtain the confidence 
which was given to a soldier; the Auxiliary Forces, who were 
controlled by the War Office, were unwilling to put themselves 
at the mercy of a soldier alone; and the public, the masters 
of both, were alternately zealous for reform and disinclined to 
make the necessary sacrifices. In conclusion, Mr. Brodrick, 
with a burst of indiscreet candour, asked whether the time 
had not come when, “putting aside various schemes and 
criticisms, the country ought to agree to make the best, and 
not the worst, of what it had got, and not to be dwelling 
always on the weakness of the Army.” Additional piquancy 
was lent to the speech by the fact that Sir Alfred Turner, 
speaking earlier in the evening, had bluntly declared his lack 
of sympathy with War Office methods of treating the 
Auxiliary Forces, 


General Booth has abandoned his scheme of promoting the 
emigration of five thousand families to Australia, After long 
conferences with the Agents-General in London, the head of 





| water and the earth, profaned by war. 


| received in the capital with the utmost heartiness. 





the Salvation Army has come to the conclusion that, in the 
absence of a unanimous disposition on the part of Australia 
to welcome the people he proposed to send, he would not be 
justified in going forward with the scheme on the large scale 
originally contemplated. He has, however, no intention of 
abandoning his Australian scheme, but thinks it best to 
proceed cautiously, in accordance with the views of the 
Agents-General, contenting himself for a time with sending 
out small contingents. This change of policy has, it seems, 
caused considerable surprise in Australia, and Mr. Deakin, the 
Federal Premier, demurs to General Booth’s view that the 
original scheme would create political conflict in that 
continent. Meantime we may note that Mr. Crooks, M.P., 
strongly disapproves of General Booth’s scheme, on the ground 
that until we have exhausted the resources of our own land we 
ought not to think of promoting emigration on such a scale. 


Under the heading of “ Military Aerial Navigation” the 
Times of Friday prints a most interesting telegram de- 
scribing the flight of the steerable balloon ‘ Lebaudy,’ which 
took place on Thursday. The object in view was.a recon- 
naissance of the military defences between Toul and Nancy. 
Having on board the head of the engineer corps of the 
fortress of Toul, the balloon left the aerostatic park at 
6.55 am. “It crossed the forest of La Haye, which it ex- 
plored, passing over the forest posts, and was steered towards 
the fort of Vondreville, inspecting on the way all the military 
works up to Nancy. There it turned right about above the 
barracks and came straight back to Toul. It descended in 
front of the shed, where the engineer corps awaited it, at 9.50.” 
The balloon is said to have moved at the rate of about twenty- 
two miles an hour. Those who took part in the experiment 
seem to have been convinced that such a balloon would be 
of great use during a siege, as it would enable the 
besiegers to plan, and even photograph, the works and 
dispositions of the besieging force, which would be fully 
exposed to view. -If navigable balloons of this kind come 
into common use for purposes of observation, they will, of 
course, have to be met by aerial-balloon destroyers, sent out, 
or rather up, to counteract their operations. Air cruisers 
will then be called into existence tu protect the observation 
balloons, and finally battle balloons to protect the cruisers, 
till at last we shall realise the poet’s dream, and see whole 
squadrons “ grappling in the central blue,” and the air, like the 
Imagine looking up 
at a battle in the air, and the torpedoed craft not sinking 
in the embraces of the sea, but hurtling with awful velocity 
through the open sky! 


The telegrams from Tokio show that the officers and men 
of the British squadron which is visiting Japan are being 
The 
seamen, we are told by Reuter’s correspondent, are creating a 
remarkably good impression among the people. ‘“ Wherever 
they have been they have behaved well, and their simple, 
frank, and friendly manners are highly admired. Even the 
little children, who are usually afraid of foreigners, have been 
won over by the friendly style of the bluejackets.” While 
watching a wrestling match a sailor challenged one of the 
professional wrestlers to a four-round contest, and succeeded 
in winning the fourth round, “this measure of success being 
loudly cheered.” We should be glad to have a return visit 
from the Japanese Fleet, but we presume that this is not 
very likely for the present. 


It is with great regret that we note the sudden illness 
of Lord Spencer reported in Friday’s Times. He was taken 
ill whilst out shooting on Wednesday at his shooting-box 
at North Creake, Fakenham, Norfolk. During Thursday 
an improvement took place in his condition, and a message 
received late in the evening of that day stated “that he 
was suffering from a small clot of blood on the brain and 
remained speechless, but was progressing favourably.” We 
sincerely hope that Lord Spencer will make a rapid and com- 
plete recovery, but it would be foolish to pretend that a seizure 
of the kind described does not give grave cause for anxiety. 
Lord Spencer has played a most honourable part in our 
political life, and won the respect of men of all parties. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols (2} per cent.) were on Friday 884. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE “MATIN’S” REVELATIONS. 


HOUGH M. Delcassé’s denials that he is in any way 
responsible for the revelations of the Matin are not 
as completely satisfactory as could be wished, we do 
not intend to follow a section of the French Press in 
regarding them as merely “formal.” Yet even if we 
accept his denial, and assume that these disclosures of what 
took place at the Cabinet which received his resignation 
are as much reprdbated by him as by the rest of the world, 
the fact remains that a great indiscretion has been com- 
mitted, immediately and directly by the Matin, and 
ultimately by some member of the Cabinet, whether 
M. Delcassé or another, who, instead of guarding the 
secrets which it was his duty to guard, incautiously 
betrayed them to the world. But though we shall not 
attempt to decide whether it was or was not M. Delcassé 
who originally informed the Matin—the Matin declares 
that it received its information four months ago, and 
when M. Delcassé’s resignation actually took place— 
it is impossible not to note that the intention of the 
revelations was to vindicate the position of the ex- 
Foreign Minister. While, however, we cannot attempt 
to apportion the blame till the facts become clearer, it 
is an obvious duty to condemn the levity with which 
the disclosures have been made, and to protest against 
Ministers allowing State secrets to become public pro- 
perty. It may be that M. Delcassé himself was guilty of 
no indiscretion, even though the facts are supposed to 
have been published in his interests; but one thing is 
certain, unless the whole story is a fabrication, and that 
is that some member of the Cabinet must have talked, 
and talked to those who were not to be trusted. Weshall 
have something to say further on as to the increasing 
dangers to the world of irresponsible journalism; but it 
would be unfair not to join with such a condemnation 
an even stronger protest against irresponsible statesmen. 

Even if the Matin’s revelations are true in their general 
outline, as seems to be almost universally admitted in Paris, 
they are certainly incorrect in one particular. Whatever else 
is true, it is not true that the British Government made the 
ridiculous offer to land an army of a hundred thousand men 
in Schleswig-Holstein, or disclosed some opéra-bouffe plan 
to seize the Kiel Canal. That is not the way in which 
great States offer to lend each other aid while peace is 
still undisturbed. But while, in common with every sane 
person, we must refuse to credit any such wild talk, it 
is no doubt true that assurances were given of British 
friendship, and even of aid if France were wantonly 
invaded. To stand by France to the last if she were 
made the victim of an unprovoked attack was no 
doubt the almost instinctive decision of the British 
Government, as of the British people. But though this 
was 80, it is equally certain that we did nothing whatever 
to spur the French on to a quarrel with Germany. Any 
assurances that were given were given in the way least 
likely to act as a provocative or to inflame the situation, 
for the last thing in the world desired by the British 
Government or British people is a war between Germany 
and France. 

In other words, we are convinced that what happened 
was something of this kind. Our Government did its 
best to smooth, and not to inflame, the situation. But 
while it most scrupulously avoided taking the line of 
“Don’t trouble to pacify the Germans; we will back 
you up in any case,” it did not pretend, if France 
were wantonly attacked by Germany because in 
the last resort she had become our friend, that 
we should not come to her assistance. No British 
Government in the circumstances could have created the 
impression that the danger to France of a sudden attack 
was nothing to them, for they must have been aware that 
the British people would never have seen France so 
assailed without doing all in their power to aid her. No 
specific offers of aid were made in the case named, because 
they might have been misinterpreted in France (as 
apparently M. Jaurés would have misinterpreted them) 
as being incentives to war. But though this is so, the 
fact remains that we should have aided France with all 
our strength had she needed that aid, and that we rightly 
made no effort to conceal that essential fact in the situation. 








——es 


To pretend otherwise because of the violence of tho 
German Press campaign, and in order to soothe ruffled 
feelings, as is being done, we regret to see, in some 
quarters, is the greatest possible mistake. In circum. 
stances like the present the only wise thing is to face the 
truth, and the truth is that no Government, even if it had 
wished to do so, could have prevented the British people 
ranging themselves on the side of France if Germany had 
sprung upon her last July. 

So much for the essential error of the Matin, which has 
foolishly and inaccurately, as well as recklessly, done its best 
to give the utterly false impression that the British Govern. 
ment fanned the flame of war, instead of, as is the truth, 
doing its best to keep the peace. It remains to note, from 
a wider and more general standpoint, the dangers of 
irresponsible journalism to which we have alluded above, 
Owing to a multitude of causes, one of which is the 
new muddle between the interests of commerce and 
the general interests of the State, the journalists have 
become astonishingly reckless. They find international 
questions interesting, they suffer themselves to grow 
interested, they discuss everything with literary verve, 
and therefore they create about every international 
dispute an atmosphere in which the smallest flame 
burns as brightly as an oil-fed furnace. The diplo. 
matists feel as they read the papers that the nations 
are watching them, and can hardly, in their new 
sense of the interest of victory, help losing the 
moderation and self-restraint which should be the first 
qualities of diplomacy. Every dispute therefore tends to 
become a quarrel. The Ambassadors can hardly bear to be 
“defeated,” and are ready very often to go beyond instruc- 
tions rather than fail to make the impression which 
the constituents of the newspapers will approve. If they 
are small men, they let things “leak ” ; if they are big men, 
they welcome interviewers, who in their turn are jealous 
of their own reputations for adroitness and wit—in its old 
sense—and frequently make of what was intended as 
explanatory comment a “revelation.” Prince Biilow, for 
example, cannot have intended in his recent appeals to ths 
public to leave the impression, which he certainly did 
leave, that his master regards the “isolation” of 
Germany on any occasion not only as inconvenient, or, 
it may be, injurious to his States, but as personally 
affronting to himself. The general effect is that inter- 
national business is transacted, not in quiet cabinets 
where an indiscreet utterance can be bowed away or 
laughed away, but amidst a clamour which sometimes 
carries the interlocutors off their heads. We all witness 
the process every day in municipal affairs. The reason- 
able and astute Municipal Councillor finds the gallery 
attending to him, reads severe or applausive comments 
on his speeches, and next time seeks the applause or 
attempts to explain himself in utterances which are 
challenges to a battle by the vote. It is said that 
an English Ambassador once stopped an imminent war 
by a complaint about his furniture. His opponent had 
threatened war if a certain thing were done, and the 
Ambassador, as if in involuntary annoyance, moaned over 
a useless expenditure. His rival, being quick-witted, 
recognised that this meant that the threat was accepted, 
and as he did not quite mean such a result, he modified 
his language. There was no war; but if the words of 
that interview had been reported in the European Press 
next morning, nothing could have prevented one. 

What is the remedy? There is no complete remedy, 
for diplomatists are human, and the business of journalists, 
as Mr. Delane once said, is publicity; but if both 
journalists and diplomatists would feel their responsi- 
bilities a little more deeply the evil would at least be 
diminished. The journalists car think for a few minutes 
whether the “sensation” they will cause is worth the 
misery they may produce; and the diplomatists, who are 
in many ways a corporation, can make “leaking,” or 
interviewing, or any other departure from the policy of 
strict secrecy such “bad form” that they will be as 
reluctant to commit it as to be insolent to Sovereigns or 
impolite to ladies. Journalists should remember also that 
if the present tendency towards irresponsibility grows, the 
newspapers will lose their influence. The nations may 
for a time tolerate revelations that imperil their highest 
interests, but in the end they will find some means of 
guarding against evils so great and so patent. 
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LORD CURZON’S OPPORTUNITY. 


CORRESPONDENT who writes from India raises 
A in a letter which we print to-day a very interesting 
int in regard to the home-coming of Lord Curzon and 
the part which he is likely to play in our political life. 
Our correspondent declares that Lord Curzon is not only an 
anti-Chamberlainite, but an anti-Balfourite. If this be true 
—and the very able State-paper put forth by the Govern- 
ment of India can be quoted in support of its accuracy— 
then unquestionably Lord Curzon has a great opportunity, 
and may prove the leader who will reconvert the Unionist 
arty to Hree-trade. But if he is to do this, Lord Curzon 
must not be content with hinting a fault or hesitating a 
dislike. He must be more than merely ready to criticise 
Chamberlainism and Balfourism. To be effective and to 
carry his object he must have a positive as well as a 
negative policy, and must not be afraid of minor con- 
sequences while he is furthering his essential aim 
of re-establishing his party on its old foundation of 
Free-trade,—the foundation upon which Lord Salisbury 
raised it to so great a height of power and influence. 
In attacking Protection and defending Free-trade half- 
measures can be of no avail. The man who says: “I hate 
Chamberlainism and Balfourism with all my heart, and 
think that they will ruin the country if they are trium- 
phant,” and then adds: ‘‘ But of course I could not think 
of voting for a Liberal, or doing anything to put a Liberal 
Government into office,” is simply throwing himself under 
the wheels of the Protectionist Juggernaut with a futile 
moriturus te saluto. The only way to secure Free-trade 
is to obtain an overwhelming popular vote in its favour at 
the next General Election, and thus to bring about the 
complete ruin of the Protectionist parties of both shades ; 
to place in power an Administration pledged as its prime 
duty to maintain the principles of Free-trade; and to 
keep that Ministry in power as long as there is any risk 
of Protection again gaining the day,—or, to put it in 
another way, until the Unionist party shall have been re- 
established on a Free-trade basis. ‘That is a clear, intelli- 
gible, and effective policy for Unionist Free-traders to 
adopt, and unless they adopt it, however disagreeable it 
may be—and we admit that in many ways it is disagreeable 
—the Unionist Free-traders are bound to be weak and in- 
effective,—“ transient and embarrassed phantoms ” flitting 
through the political world without power or respect. 


It should be noticed that this policy has a double 
significance. Not only is a complete victory for the Free- 
trade Liberals at the next General Election absolutely 
necessary to secure the cause of Free-trade, but it is also 
quite as necessary for the second object of Unionist Free- 
traders,—the re-establishment of their party on its old 
Free-trade foundation. The Protectionists in the party 
will never give up their present delusions until they have 
been not only beaten, but so soundly beaten that the very 
name of Protection will stink in the nostrils of every 
active party politician as the cause of the greatest loss and 
ruin that the party has ever known. The Unionist party 
must be purged, and purged thoroughly, in the consuming 
fires of defeat. Only when it has been thus purged, 
and not till then, will it be possible for the Unionist Free- 
traders to begin their work of reconversion. Before they 
attempt that task they must be in a position to say to the 
Protectionists :—‘ Because you drove us into opposing the 
main bulk of the party and into co-operating with the 
Liberal Free-traders, you have received the worst beating 
recorded in the history of British politics. You are now 
in a hopeless minority. It will be our business, as the 
bodyguard of Free-trade, to see that you continue in 
that minority until you have abandoned all thought of 
Protection. As soon as you have abandoned Protection 
we will once more act with you, and, letting bygones be 
bygones, help to build up the party on its old basis. 
To put it brutally, we Unionist Free-traders are up for 
sale, but the only price which we will take—and you 
will learn that it is a price which you must give if 
you ever wish to be in power again—is the complete 
abandonment of Protection under all its aliases.” If 
the Unionist Free-traders are willing to take up this 
attitude, we are convinced that’ they will be able to confer 
a great benefit, not only upon their country, but on their 
arty. If, however, they continue as hitherto to halt 
tween two opinions, and if, though willing to wound 








Mr. Chamberlain, they are afraid to strike his ally, Mr. 
Balfour, and pretend that the Liberal party are a species 
of political lepers with whom they cannot co-operate even 
to save the country from Protection, then they are doomed 
to continue in that confusion of mind and weakness of 
purpose which have marked them up till now. 


It is our sincerest hope that Lord Curzon when he 
comes home (granted that he is a Free-trader) will be 
able to realise these simple truths, and will have the 
courage to make the necessary sacrifices to carry them 
out. That they will be great sacrifices we do not conceal 
from ourselves. From many points of view Lord Curzon 
is a Tory of the Tories, and would find it much harder 
than do Liberal Unionists like ourselves to co-operate 
with the Liberals in order to secure the overthrow of 
Protection. Again, Lord Curzon may no doubt feel a 
certain delicacy in attacking the present Government, 
lest men should think that he is doing so for personal 
reasons, and because of the treatment he received at 
their hands. If, however, Lord Curzon is to do any- 
thing effective either for his country or his party, he 
must sink for the time his extreme Tory feelings, and 
must be willing to face misrepresentation in regard to 
his motives. Again, if he can take up such a posi- 
tion, he must refuse to be driven out of his course 
by all sorts of bogeys which will be raised to frighten 
him. There is an excellent story of Cromwell which 
should serve as an example to every politician who 
happens to have the disagreeable duty thrust upon him of 
having to withstand his own party on some matter of high 
policy. During the early part of the Civil War, when 
Cromwell was urging strong measures at a meeting of the 
leaders on the Parliamentary side, some one asked him in 
a voice of awe what he would do if he met the King himself 
in battle. Cromwell’s reply was instant. “I would firemy 
pistol at him as at another.” If Lord Curzon enters upon 
the fight, and yet is not willing to fire his pistol at the 
chief of the Unionist party “as at another,” he had far 
better not undertake the task. Hitherto Unionist Free- 
traders of such conspicuous ability and unquestionable 
sincerity as Lord Hugh Cecil have robbed their efforts 
for Free-trade of almost all their value owing to the 
superstitious awe which has prevented them from striking 
actively at Mr. Balfour because he is the king and leader 
of the Unionist party. Again and again they have let 
him escape to carry on his policy of wishing “‘ God-speed ” 
to Mr. Chamberlain, though he allows a sham Free-trade 
banner to fly over a portion of the fort he is defending. 
If the Unionist Free-traders had fired their pistols at Mr. 
Balfour “as at another,” the battle of Free-trade would 
already have been won, and the Unionist Free-traders 
would have been able to point to the victory as largely 
their work, and would thus have been in a position of 
enormous strength for beginning the task of reconstruct- 
ing the party on a Free-trade basis. As it is, they are 
a weak and disconsidered group, which, we regret to say, 
is gradually ceasing to be regarded as of importance in 
practical politics. 

We feel we owe a conditional apology to Lord Curzon for 
what we have written, and for possibly having taken his 
name in vain. It may be that we are wrong in follow- 
ing our Indian correspondent in holding that he is 
a Free-trader. If we are wrong, we must, of course, offer 
him our sincerest apologies for our mistake. If, on the 
other hand, Lord Curzon is a Free-trader, then, in our 
opinion, we have offered him advice which is as sound 
from the personal as from the patriotic and party stand- 
point. Never in modern times has a politician had 
so great an opportunity as has Lord Curzon at this 
moment,—provided, of course, that he is sincerely 
and strongly on the Free-trade side. Of that we are 
absolutely convinced. Whether he will seize the oppor- 
tunity remains to be seen. In one respect, however, 
we would implore him not to be guided by the advice 
tendered by our correspondent. The notion of forming 
some sort of central moderate third party, or some 
coalition Ministry of all the talents, is one of those “ wild 
enormities of ancient magnanimity ” which no practical 
man should entertain for a moment. The country has no 
use for a third party, however reasonable it may seem in 
the abstract, that it should desire such a political com- 
bination. It means, on the contrary, to return as soon 


as possible to the old and tried system of two political 
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parties, in each of which is to be found a body of 
moderate men. These two parties the nation will 
use as heretofore as its political instruments, con- 
scious that if at any time the party principle over- 
runs its bounds, and the necessary evils of the system 
become exaggerated, it will be able to rely upon the 
patriotism of the best section within either party to 
counteract those evils. People talk loudly about the curse 
of party, but they forget that in England, at any rate, 
there is always present a corrective which makes patriotic 
men leave their party, not, heaven be praised, over very 
trivial or minor differences, but whenever they believe 
the true interests of the nation would be endangered by a 
too strict interpretation of party loyalty. What we want 
is not a third party, but a steadfast resolve among party 
men that, while they will be loyal to their chiefs, they will 
not be their slaves, and will not allow the system to run 
into excesses. This aspect of our party system must be 
remembered by our statesmen when they are tempted by 
some momentary inconvenience to lend ear to impracticable 
pleas for representative government without party, or for 
forming a third party which will embrace all that is 
best in the nation. Even if such a plan were to be 
tried at some moment of crisis, the party system would 
emerge under just the old conditions within five years. 
In a representative and democratic system you may for a 
time expel party with a pitchfork, but, like Nature, it 
will always return. 





SMALL HOLDINGS. 


A VERY interesting proposal has been made this week 
by Mr. Joseph Fels in regard to the creation of 
small agricultural holdings. He suggests as an alterna- 
tive to the proposal of the Salvation Army to settle 
some fifteen hundred families on land in the Colonies, 
if the Government will provide £300,000 for that purpose, 
that the fifteen hundred families should be settled on 
English land, which he declares to be quite as good for the 
end in view as any to be found in the oversea Empire. In 
view of the fact that General Booth’s scheme appears, for 
the present at any rate, to have been withdrawn, it certainly 
would seem an opportune moment for considering whether 
something may not be done at home to increase the number 
of small cultivators, and to place a large body of people 
upon the soil. Mr. Fels, who is willing to make one of 
twenty to guarantee the settlement of fifteen hundred 
families in this country provided that the Government 
give a grant of £300,000, points out that experiments 
already made by private landlords and public authorities 
prove conclusively that under a small holdings system 
farming is still a profitable occupation. Whether the 
experiments made by public authorities have been a 
success we do not know, but we are quite sure that 
those made by private owners—such as Lord Carrington 
and Mr. Buchanan, a Shropshire landlord, and the 
author of some excellent “Country Readers” for use in 
elementary schools (published by Messrs. Macmillan)— 
have proved the practicability of working such holdings 
at a profit. Mr. Buchanan some time ago, in an article 
published in the County Gentleman, described what 
he had been able to accomplish on his estate in 
keeping men on the land by creating small holdings 
of between four and five acres, and explained in detail 
how the difficulty of providing buildings could be over- 
come. It is, indeed, the almost universal experience of 
landlords that there are to be found in all rural districts 
men of the agricultural labourer class willing and anxious 
to take small holdings if they can get them. 
Unfortunately, however, in most country places the 
supply of small holdings is very much less than the 
demand; and owing to the amount of capital expendi- 
ture required to create such holdings where they do 
not exist already, the landlords are unable to meet the 
demand. The result is that a considerable amount of land 
which might be profitably and usefully worked by small 
holders is not so utilized. This is an evil in itself. 


As great a one is to be encountered in the fact that the 
absence of small holdings increases the unwillingness of 
the agricultural labourer to stay on the land. Practically 
the only opening for an agricultural labourer if he 
remains in the country is to be found in the taking of a 
small holding. The small holding is the one stepping- 





stone by which he can hope to rise out of his own clagg 
He cannot look forward to saving enough to take even the 
smallest farm. That step is too: high for him. If, how. 
ever, holdings of four: or five acres are to be obtained he 
may hope by saving £40 or £50 to be able to take one 
But if once he can get .a small holding, and make it pay, 
there is no reason why, if he has luck, he should not goon 
to a small, or evena large, farm. Thus the stepping-stones 
which would be constituted by the creation of small 
holdings would tend to keep the labourers on the land 
and prevent those who are energetic and ambitious from 
declaring that they cannot stay in the country, since to 
do so is to condemn themselves to perpetual work on the 
land at nothing better than weekly wages. Yet another 
advantage of the small holding is that it increases the 
supply of labour available for the farmer. The man with 
four or five acres does not desire, and cannot indeed hope 
to live solely by it. He must continue to be a farm 
labourer as well as a small holder. His family will 
look after the pigs, poultry, and stock on the hold- 
ing while he is earning wages, and he only expects 
to supervise it and to put in work at odd times. Lastly, 
the small holding, even if it does not yield very much 
in the way of actual money, can provide an abund- 
ance of wholesome food for the family. Though prices 
be never so bad, the man and his family can at any rate 
consume, very much to their benefit, the produce of the 
holding. ‘The mere labourer when he is out of work or 
only half employed suffers much more in health and 
happiness than the small holder. 

For ourselves, we feel most hopeful as to the increase 
of small holdings, if they are called into existence, 
to meet a definite local demand. That is, we are more 
hopeful in regard to keeping the men on the land than as 
to bringing them back. But though we are more 
confident of the good which will be done by enabling 
the labourer already on the soil to enlarge his condition 
into that of a small holder, we by no means desire to 
deprecate Mr. Fels’s scheme for colonising portions of 
England,—for that is what his proposal amounts to. If, 
as he says, he can put fifteen hundred families on the land 
in small holdings just as they would have been placed 
in Canada or Australia had General Booth been able 
to carry out his scheme, he will have achieved a 
notable success. Our wish is to encourage rather 
than discourage the experiment, provided it is under- 
taken in a practical, and not a sentimental, spirit. 
In order to make it a success, however, one thing is 
essential, and that is that too much money shall not be 
spent in setting up the cottages and sheds, pigsties and 
outhouses required. If it be thought necessary to build 
cottages and farm buildings such as English landlords 
usually build on their estates, the experiment is doomed 
to failure. To pay a rent representing interest on a 
cottage costing £250, and buildings costing another £150, 
is impossible. If he tries to do that, the unfortunate 
small holder will start with a burden too great for him to 
bear. But why should it be necessary to plunge into such 
extravagance? Why should not the settler in England 
be content with the kind of accommodation he would 
get in Canada, or rather—for we do not think that the 
settler is usually the person to blame—why should not 
the public allow him to be content with Colonial accom- 
modation for himself and family, his cows, pigs, and 
fowls? It is not thought necessary to begin by sinking 
£400 in order to place a man on the land in Canada, and 
we do not see why it should be necessary in England. In 
the Colonies a man makes a beginning with the barest 
minimum of accommodation, hoping to improve his house 
and buildings as time goes on. Unless, indeed, a house 
and the necessary buildings can be put up for £200, it 
is idle to think of colonising England and getting 
families back to the land. Men must be allowed to do 
in England what they do in Canada,—i.e., build, or help 
to build, their own sheds and pigsties, and be content to 
house their stock in rough wood or corrugated iron 
shanties, and not in model cowsheds or pigsties bullt 
of brick or hewn stone and calculated to last for ever. 
No doubt the colonising of portions of English parishes 
under such conditions as we have suggested will not 
make for the tidiness or beauty of the English country; 
but, much as we value and love that beauty, we would ask 
our countrymen to reflect whether it is not worth while to 
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sacrifice some small portion of it so as to prevent our 
becoming a slum-bred race, and to restore that health 
and happiness to the nation which go with country life. 
We surely cannot sacrifice the physique of the nation in 
order to prevent the countryside looking dishevelled. 
We shall wait with great interest the further development 
of Mr. Fels’s proposal ; but we are certain that in insisting 
upon cheap building, even if it has to be rough and im- 
permanent, we are setting forth a condition essential to 
success. 

Before we leave the subject we must touch upon an 
obstacle to small holdings, as indeed to every form of 
agricultural development, which we have dealt with at 
length in one of our reviews this week,—that on Pro- 
fessor Nicholson’s striking book on agricultural rates 
and taxes. That obstacle is the unfair burden at present 
placed on agriculture. Curiously enough, the people 
who are most anxious and most sincere in regard 
to the “back-to-the-land movement” seem often quite 
unable to realise that one of the great obstacles to what 
they desire is the unfair and special burden imposed on 
the industry of agriculture by our system of local taxation. 
We have singled out agriculture to bear taxation which 
we place on no other industry, with the result that we 
make it increasingly difficult to live on the land. 
We do not of course say that the rates on agricultural 
land are the only cause, or the chief cause, which has 
prevented the growth of small holdings, but we do say 
that they are one of the causes, and that until the nation 
faces the question of rural taxation it will not obtain 
those healthy economic conditions under which alone 
the industry of agriculture can flourish, and _ the 
small man engaged in agriculture be able to hold his 
own in competition with the big. 





THE EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH. 


HINGS do not improve in Austria-Hungary. The 
fresh prorogation of the Hungarian Parliament to 

the end of December is understood, we think rightly, to 
mean that the Emperor Francis Joseph has made up his 
mind; that he insists on the “ Coalition,” the five Magyar 
groups which unite to rule the Parliament of Budapest, 
surrendering their claim to a separate army for Hungary— 
for that is the real meaning of the claim to separate 
words of command—and that until they do so surrender 
he will govern Hungary by extra-legal means. As the 
people will in those circumstances refuse to pay taxes, 
un ultimate collision would seem to be unavoidable, and 
will unquestionably involve great dangers for Hungary, 
for Austria, and for Europe at large. Our people as yet 
scarcely perceive this, for their judgment is fettered by a 
preconceived idea. ‘They believe that the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, now seventy-five years of age, being so wise a 
man, having benefited by so unusual an experience, and 
retaining, as he does, a general controlling power through- 
out his immense dominions, will at the last moment draw 
back, or will in the interests of peace devise some com- 
promise which his opponents can accept. He may, for the 
unexpected happens nowadays; but it is more probable 
that that belief proceeds from a mistaken estimate 
of the Emperor’s inner character. Francis Joseph of 
Austria may be all that his admirers maintain ; but there 
1s, We conceive, something else in him which recent events 
have not brought prominently to the front. He is 
probably the proudest man alive, so proud that it 
is his pride which has enabled him ‘to bear bis 
many political misfortunes. He has the old Imperial 
feeling of his house, the conviction that he, and he 
alone, is the one true Kaiser in Europe, the successor 
of right of the Western Emperors, without equals as 
without superiors, with a heaven-derived claim in the 
last resort to give the final command. In that respect his 
repeated defeats have taught him nothing; rather, since he 
has survived and almost forgotten them, they have con- 
firmed his belief in the protection accorded by Providence 
to his unique position. His readiness to accept alliances, 
which otherwise would be to him most bitter; his 
habitual calm when all Europe seems in turmoil; his 
aloofness, which all observers remark, from even the highest 
of his subjects; his passionate sensitiveness about his 
military authority,—all these things have the same origin, 
his sense of the grandeur of the seat he occupies, and 






















of its semi-divine claims. He is quite ready to work 
with the sixteen or more “Constitutions” with which. he 
has every day to struggle, provided that they all allow 
his kingship, and that under all he remains, like a true 
Emperor of the West, the one War Lord. The Constitution 
of Hungary leaves to him the organisation and control of 
the Hungarian Army, and that, in his judgment, includes 
the right to settle the words of command. That, to his 
mind, which is an able mind, but not an imaginative 
one, is final. There are other reasons, solid reasons, for 
the special words he prefers; but it is not for them so 
much as for his own rights as Sovereign that he is con- 
tending. He will, we fear, risk all rather than yield to acry, 
which in his instinctive judgment is a rebellious one. He 
will fight or he will abdicate; and it is not the least of the 
misfortunes of Europe that the Emperor’s abdication 
would place a true absolutist in command of the vast 
military resources of his house. 

Again, the Emperor, though he speaks all the principal 
languages used within his dominion, and values in a way 
all his subjects, is no more a Hungarian than he is a 
Bohemian or a Croat. By education as by tradition, like 
every previous member of his house, he is a Teuton; 
thinks in German, as he acknowledged in his recent 
conference with the five leaders of the Coalition; chats in 
his hours of ease in the Viennese dialect ; and at heart 
considers his German subjects, whether or not they are 
entitled to ascendency, foremost among the many races 
who gather beneath his sceptre. If he had to abandon 
them, he would become a Slav Emperor rather than a 
Magyar King. He never forgets that the most numerous 
of his peoples are the Slavs, and does not instinctively 
shrink, any more than Bismarck instinctively shrank, from 
admitting the propriety of universal suffrage. That, 
indeed, will probably be the weapon with which he will 
carry on the present contest, a weapon which exasperates 
his Magyar nobles to the last degree, because they fear 
that in the presence of that enticing offer their weapon, 
which is the old Constitution of Hungary, may shiver in 
their hands. The Emperor, we feel convinced, will be 
resolute, unless, indeed, he is defeated in battle—for he 
believes defeat on the field to be a warning from heaven 
that he is in the wrong—and he has no counsellors around 
him who can deflect his mind. His very aloofness debars 
counsellors fro:a acquiring influence, and, truth to say, 
their influence would not necessarily be beneficial. The 
Austrian temperament is not one which produces genius, 
even in poetry ; and the Austrian aristocracy since the days 
of Wallenstein has rarely produced men of original mind. 
The advisers now around the Emperor, including Count 
Goluchowski, belong to the second-rate, and are most of 
them in the hands of the Clerical party, which suspects 
Hungarian tendencies, and is essentially absolutist, as was 
the Emperor himself when he first emerged from the hands 
of his Jesuit instructors. Sovereigns very rarely accept 
clerical dictation—Charles V. allowed Rome to be sacked 
—regarding themselves, as they usually do, as at least as 
close to the Almighty as the priests are. But “ faithful” 
Roman Catholics tend in old age towards clericalism, and 
the Emperor probably never doubted or considered his 
creed in his life. He is not, at least, separated from clerical 
counsellors by any impatience of their clericalism. 

Between such an Emperor and the ruling caste in 
Hungary, flushed as it is with long years of struggle, 
with an honest belief in the sacredness of its Consti- 
tution—which we understand has lasted with intervals 
for more than eight hundred years—and with the 
secret hope of obtaining through independence a new 
and higher rank in Europe, there is every risk of armed 
conflict ; and it is very difficult, if we once imagine such a 
catastrophe, to form an opinion as to its result. That 
depends upon the condition of the Austrian Army, about 
which no competent observer seems to be-confident. ‘The 
Magyars are good soldiers, and have behind them the 
tradition of 1848; but there are millions of brave, though 
imperfectly civilised, men who will die for the house of 
Hapsburg, and neither of the two parties is known to 
possess a general of any eminence. The claim of the 
Sovereign to whom they have all taken oath weighs 
heavily with soldiers everywhere; and if Hungary were 
once occupied by an army mainly composed of Slavs, it 
is by no means certain that the Magyar Militia, brave 
as they are, and the Magyar nobles, though they are 
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all born officers, could expel a force which, after all, 
would have some legal foothold. ‘The Hungarians them- 
selves can hardly deny that under their own. sacred 
Constitution the head of the house: of Hapsburg is 
their legal Commander-in-Chief. In the absence of 
interference from outside, we should fear a dreary 
and protracted civil war, the issue of which no one 
could hope to predict, but which would terribly throw 
back the civilisation of Eastern Europe. If the precedents 
of history might be implicitly trusted, the house of 
Hapsburg, whether it conquered or not, would survive 
its foes and retain its authority; but these are not days 
when political history can be relied on as always con- 
tinuous. Three of the strongest Powers in the world— 
America, Germany, and Japan—are all new Powers; and 
if we may judge from the example of Scandinavia, Austria, 
and the Balkans, the forces of disintegration are at least 
as much alive, if not as powerful, as those which tend 
towards the unity of States. 





THE RIGOURS OF WAR. 


HE tendency of modern usage, whether buttressed by 
the findings of the Hague Convention, or merely 
by the good feeling aud good sense of belligerents, is to 
alleviate by all reasonable means the appalling horrors 
which are inevitable in war. Fighting is being slowly 
reduced to its bare essentials, and the incidental suffering 
which it used to bring upon whole nations is reprobated in 
theory even when it cannot entirely be got rid of in practice. 
On two matters especially has the world advanced to a 
humaner standpoint,—the treatment of prisoners, and the 
attitude of a belligerent force towards the non-combatant 
residents of a hostile country. In the early dawn of 
civilisation and among savage races prisoners were 
slaughtered or enslaved after a battle, and till a few 
hundred years ago a civilian inhabitant was as much 
an enemy as if he had had a pike in his hand and a 
helmet on his head. Nowadays we tend to restrict the 
extreme rigours of war to actual combatants, and to 
regard those who are put out of action as removed from 
the area of direct hostilities. It may well be argued, 
indeed, that the sooner a war is over the better, and the 
fiercer it is while it lasts the shorter time it will endure ; 
that to give hard treatment to non-combatants will strike 
as much at the strength of a hostile country as to defeat 
its armies; and that to make the fate of the prisoner a 
dreadful one will keep surrenders uncommon, and will 
thereby not only preserve discipline in armies, but will 
bring their strength to a speedier trial. The conscience 
and good sense of the world, however, have rejected such 
reasoning. Since war is a permanent possibility, it must 
be regulated with some kind of decency. It may pain, but 
it should not grossly offend, the moral sense; and it is 
recognised that the ultimate ill-effect of such heroic 
measures on the character of nations will be greater than 
the benefit from any temporary tightening of discipline. 
But while this is the view of most thinking men, the 
German General Staff would seem to afford a dis- 
tinguished exception. Shortly after the last Hague 
Conference thev issued a pamphlet on “The Usages of 
War in Land Warfare,” of which the French translation 
is commented upon by Colonel Picquart in the current 
Gazette de Lausanne. Since a new Peace Conference is 
about to be called, it is instructive to consider the views 
on a matter which must come under its survey held by the 
foremost military Power in Europe. 

The two chief points are concerned with the treatment 
of prisoners, and of non-combatants in a hostile country. 
The Hague Conference, it will be remembered, insisted 
upon the humane treatment of prisoners of war, and laid 
down that even in cases of attempted escape, not 
death, but some disciplinary punishment should follow. 
This is perhaps an extreme view; but at all events 
their slaughter has never been regarded as permissible 
solely because of the strategical necessities of their 
captors, and not on the ground of their own misconduct 
or their attempted rescue. “The killing of prisoners,” 
wrote Wheaton, the soberest of international lawyers, 
“can only be justifiable in those extreme cases where 
resistance on their part, or on the part of others who come 
to their rescue, renders it impossible to keep them. Both 
reason and general opinion concur in showing that 








nothing but the strongest necessity will justify such ea: 


act.” ‘The German General. Staff, however, urge that it 
is legitimate to shoot prisoners, not only when they rebel 
or attempt to escape, but on two clear grounds of policy ; 
first, as a reprisal, if the enemy have done the 
same thing or have been guilty of some other piece 
of inhumanity ; and second, when it is impossible 
to keep them without compromising the security or the 
efficiency of their captors.: We readily grant that there 
are precedents for this course,—Napoleon’s conduct after 
Acre is one ; but it is none the less in the highest degree 


reactionary and unwise. For what does it involve? ‘The. 


prisoner becomes a hostage for the good conduct of his 
friends. Now in all wars accusations of excesses are con- 
stantly made against both sides, accusations which often 


turn out on examination to be baseless. We remember, 


General Stéssel’s dismal warning to his garrison that, 
arguing from their general conduct of the war, the capture 
of Port Arthur by the Japanese would be succeeded by a 
wholesale massacre,—a presage followed a little later by 
General Kuropatkin’s admission that his opponents had 
been scrupulously correct in observing the etiquette of 
war. No rumoured outrage is capable of proof or disproof 
in the stress of hostilities; and the view of the German 
Staff puts it in the power of any commander with 
a hasty temper or disordered nerves to shoot his 
prisoners on the flimsiest pretext. War on these terms is 
stripped of the last remnants of decency and honour. 
The second proposition is almost equally dangerous. A 
massacre of prisoners because it happened to be incon- 
venient to feed them or move them, or because their 
rescue was possible, is surely one of those acts which may 
be justified. by formal,argument, but which are wholly 
repugnant, not only to civilisation, but to human nature. 
A prisoner must take his chance with his captor's 
fortunes: he may be starved and worn out, if necessary, 
for it is the fortune of war; but it is difficult to believe 
that any modern Power would authorise his cold-blooded 
putting-away as so much inconvenient baggage. : 

The second point—the treatment of non-combatants— 
is covered by Article 44 of the Hague Convention. “Any 
compulsion of the population of occupied territory to take 
part in military operations against its own country is 
prohibited.” A long list of similar findings might be 
quoted from the great international text-books. The 
German Staff, however, lay it down that a non-combatant 
may be forced to give information as to the movements of 
his own troops and their military secrets. The principle 
in itself seems to us repugnant to common decency, but 
its real danger lies in the immense discretionary power 
given to commanders. Who is to define the methods of 
“forcing”? It is left for an arbitrary general, as Colonel 
Picquart points out, to follow the example of Frederick 
the Great at the camp of Chlum. Inter arma silent leges 
is a true enough doctrine; but because the responsibility 
put upon the conscience of the commander is so immense, 
there is the more reason why he should not be given for 
his guidance a maxim which may be wildly interpreted. 
If we say roundly that no surrender is justifiable, and then 
in judging a particular instance admit exculpatory circum- 
stances, we shall confine surrender to reasonable limits; 
but if we say that surrender is right in face of insuperable 
odds, and leave the interpretation of the term “ insuper- 
able ” to individual soldiers, we shall have the white flag 
constantly flying. 

We do not think, as Colonel Picquart does, that this 
manifesto of the German Staff means a serious attack 
upon the humanitarian tendencies of the day, a deliberate 
effort to put back the hands of the clock, and convince 
the world that the end justifies any means. We think it 
much more likely to be due to an imperfect appreciation 
of what is meant by a permission to act in extreme cases 
in a certain way, as opposed to the admission of the 
extremity of the case as a subsequent justification of 
certain actions. Our meaning may be explained by a 
simple instance. Suppose that our law categorically 
allowed a householder to shoot a thief found upon his 
premises. - Such a maxim’would mean a great deal of 
indiscriminate shooting, much danger to innocent persons, 
the brutalisation of -the community, and the constant 
infliction of a punishment out of all proportion to the 
offence. But if, as is our practice, the law regards killing 
as murder till the contrary is proved, and puts upon the 
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householder the burden of showing that he had sufficient 

rovocation and acted in @ reasonable way, then the danger 
Fravoided. The same thing is true of maxims of war. We 
can conceive cases where a commander might be justified 
in doing all the deeds which the German Staff enjoin. In 
such an event the commander takes the matter upon his 
conscience, he breaks the law in deference to what he con- 
siders a higher law, and is justified, not so much by 
success, but by his honesty and intelligence. . But to make 
what must always be a problem of casuistry into a clear 
injunction is to lay down as the rule what should be 
regarded as an extreme exception. 

In any case, it seems to us that the calling of another 
Hague Conference offers an excellent opportunity to have 
the matters raised by the German General Staff as 
to the treatment of prisoners and the civil population 
thoroughly discussed, and, if possible, a series of definite 
principles adopted in regard to them. That is work 
for which the Hague Conference is eminently well fitted, 
and it would be a thousand pities if the delegates were to 
separate without giving the military Powers rules for 
their guidance on these most important and most urgent 
matters. 








THE UNDISCOVERABLE IN CRIME. 


E wonder whether, if a complete list were published 
of crimes which have been committed in our time in 
Great Britain, and not traced to their authors, the general 
public would be the more surprised or reassured. Would 
the number of undetected criminals astonish because of 
its size, or would people reflect that in a community of 
forty millions even the smallest percentage works out 
in good round figures; and would they for that reason be 
gratified with their corparative safety? The number 
of crimes of which the authors remain untraced is, we 
should say, considerably larger than is generally supposed. 
The glare of the newspapers dazzles more often than it 
illuminates, and when every crime is important for an hour 
few crimes are not ina day or two forgotten. Perhaps the 
memory of the Lefroy murder will not pass away with this 
generation, partly because the interest taken in the case at 
the time was enormous, partly because the facts are at hand 
in a book which is still widely read. But it was only, as it 
were, by an effort that most persons could recall the details 
of the Camp case when the crime committed in the Merstham 
Tunnel raised once more the question: What is the safety of 
railway travelling? And even so, much else was forgotten, 
or almost forgotten. ‘ Why is it that it is only these railway 
and tunnel murders that cannot be traced?” many were 
asking, forgetting that the author of the hideous series of 
murders in Whitechapel has gone for seventeen years un- 
known, perhaps unsuspected. We do not prophesy that the 
Merstham mystery will remain unsolved, though itis not very 
likely that any fresh clues will come into the possession of 
the police. Still, if the author is discovered, probably by his 
own failing heart or brain, it will not be another ten years 
before his name, too, will be remembered with difficulty. Of 
necessity, sheer lapse of time makes both detected and 
undetected criminals the more readily forgotten; and for 
what it is worth, the lapse of time must always be on the 
side of the undetected criminal. 

Are there, then, any better provisions which civilisation 
could devise for the rapid detection of crimes of this kind,— 
that is, of brutal assault on the person, either with or without 
a plan preconceived? Not, we mean, in especial reference to 
the railway organisations, and the adoption of this or that 
system of corridor carriages, or easy communication with the 
guard of the train; although it would be of interest, as regards 
that latter point, if a table could be compiled showing on how 
many occasions the communication-cord, or the electric bell, 


_ has been pulled, and for what reason. But we are thinking 


of wider and more general plans and precautions than 
corridors and communication-cords; and no doubt some 
answer is needed to the question: Do the newspapers help or 
hinder the detectives in difficult cases like the Merstham case, 
in which suicide is practically an impossible theory, and the 
police are believed to be hunting for a man? The police, it 
is said, we do not know with what truth, consider that they 
have been hampered in this affair by the rapacity and 





interference of the reporters and “special representatives,” who 
have prevented them from tracking their clues quietly, have 
“given away” their closest secrets, and in a clumsy hue-and- 
cry have ‘sprung the traps carefully. set in out-of-the-way 
places. We cannot pretend to judge that point, for the 
evidence has not been given; but, speaking generally, we 
should doubt whether the newspapers, however distasteful the 
methods of a certain section may be, could ever help.a 
criminal in the quarter where he needs help most. He 
may read here or there that the police are doing this or that, 
are hot on the trail of some person whom he knows to be 
innocent, are intending to make a thorough examination of 
premises where he has never been, or are setting traps into 
which all guilty persons must assuredly walk. But all that 
information does not help him very much, even if he believes 
it, and he might easily be conceived, in his terror, to believe 
that the statements of the newspapers were mere “ blinds.” 
Of one staring fact he must always be horribly certain, that 
even the most merciful would be turned inflexibly against 
him. Would he not wonder that the name written on his fore- 
head was not more easily read, and if he once allowed himself 
to brood over that, how could any printed sentence aid him P 
The newspapers could not help him against himself. 

Another point is apt to be forgotten when the amateur 
detectives are talking about “bafiled police,” “ puzzled 
officials,” and so forth,—that is, the element of sheer 
luck which enters into all these difficult cases, The 
police realise that, if the public do not; and in trying 
to realise how prodigiously thick the mist diffused by 
mere luck may be, remember that there is one particular 
class of crime in which, if the luck is on the side of. the 
police, the capture of the criminal is so easy as to attract 
no notice from the public; if, on the other hand, the luck is 
with the criminal, the task of the police is almost heart-break- 
ing. It is not the class of crime which is planned with devilish 
care for months. Whenever a murder has been planned 
beforehand, the homicide has gone about his work uncon- 
sciously, but with awful certainty, committing himself at 
every step. Suspected, the tiniest actions of the past few 
months of his life creep out of the memory-cells of his fellow- 
creatures into one horrible line; a reason for each thing done, 
a purpose in each thing left undone; all the poor attempts to 
throw pursuit off the trail glaring naked and unnecessary, 
except upon the one supposition that ruins him. Those 
crimes are not the hardest to trace home. To run any real 
chance of remaining undiscoverable, crime must belong toa 
different class. That is the crime which is unthought of, un- 
premeditated, by its author; which is the outcome of the 
savagery of five minutes, not the preoccupation of a twelve- 
month; and it is there that the luck turns either for or 
against the criminal with dreadful completeness, He may 
step speckless away; much more likely he will not. But if 
he does, his past is as bright or as drab as other people’s, 
neither more nor less ; nothing is there to help his pursuers $ 
it is only for the future that he must arm himself for 
himself, by himself, even against himself. 

Of that point, extremely important in itself, the “ baffled” 
detectives can at least be certain. If they have once come to 
the decided conclusion that crime has been committed, they 
have at all events one standard by which, however confused 
and crossed the trail may be, they can measure its undis- 
coverability. Their standard is the brain-power of a fellow- 
man; and not that kind of brain-power which tells the fox or 
the hare to double or dodge, but the brain-power that a man 
must have who, having seen what no other man has seen, and 
knowing what no other man knows, carrying about with him 
portraits and sounds which it must be his perpetual dread 
that others will stare at and hear, can keep himself from 
going insane. For imagine the alternatives; think of the 
perpetual tilting of the balance which is to decide whether 
his life, too, is to be put an end to suddenly and unnaturaily, 
or whether he is to go on day after day, with the recurrent 
dread that the end will be the same in any case, and with 
nothing of any happiness dragged from the present. He can 
go on, he believes, unless he breaks down, or unless some 
overmastering impulse, of which he is continually in horror, 
forces him to speak to others about what he has done, in hope 
perhaps that the portraits and the sounds may leave him. | It 
is incredible that a man could so steel himself as to seem 
nothing different from yesterday, though so much has 
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i happened to change the whole tissue of his brain? But the | office, and that the volume of response might not flag, he 
thing has been achieved by more murderers than one; and up | allowed no difficulties to check his fluency. If the right word 
to a certain point, in other pursuits, under other conditions, | did not fall to his hand, he made shift with another of some- 
do we not all achieve it? Few of us, either through our own | what similar sound, the result frequently taxing to the utter. 
failings, or through some great unhappiness, or possibly by | most the self-control of the better educated among his hearers, 
sheer accident, have not seen and heard what we would | He was ill-mated to a shrewish wife, and one was sensible of 
gladly not have seen and heard ; we desire to put such sights | a thrill of sympathy when, without a thought of irreverence 
and sounds out of our minds, determine that we will never | and in all simplicity, he rolled out, instead of “Woe is me, 
give another thought to what only pains, what cannot be | that I am constrained to dwell with Mesech!” “ Woe is me, 
i helped, or altered, or undone. The question resolves | that Iam constrained to dwell with Missis!” Another old. 
itself into a problem which in the ordinary walks of life | fashioned clerk whom the writer knew gave a happy rendering 
has to be answered by most men of action; by all, | of the word “leviathan,” which conveys to the bucolic mind 
indeed, who, gifted with a special strenuousness of mind, have | mere empty sound. “ There go the ships,” he would read: 
carved wide paths through the ranks of lesser men, as soldiers, | “and there is that girt livin’ thing, whom thou hast made to 
or writers, or kings. It is the test of the possibility of living | take his pastime therein,” thus letting loose before his hearers’ 
life in compartments. Just as great soldiers have trained | imagination a whole travelling menagerie, from which each 
themselves to sleep at any moment for an hour or a couple of | could select the beast which most struck his fancy. He was 
hours, or as enormously successful business men have some- | @ picturesque personality, although, unlike his predecessor, lie 
times the power of absolutely shutting their office doors | had discarded top-boots and cords for Sunday wear in favour 
behind them, when lesser, possibly more conscientious, minds | of black broadcloth. When not engaged in marrying or 
are for ever troubling themselves whether their work is pro- | burying one of his flock, he fetched and carried for the : 
gressing or their duty rightly done; so it must be supposed | neighbours from the adjacent country town, or sold herrings a 
that the criminal who can remain undiscovered has the power | and oranges (what mysterious affinity is there between these 7 
of shutting away from his eyes and ears the sights and sounds | two dissimilar edibles that they are invariably hawked in 

which would tear him shrieking from his sleep if he were of | company?) from door to door. During harvest he rang the 

a weaker, happier mould. His strength of mind must | morning “ leazing bell” to start the gleaners to the fields, and 

always be marvellous; it is, indeed, owing to the fact that to | every night he tolled the curfew, by which the villagers set their 
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possess such strength of mind is extremely rare, that cases of 


undiscovered criminals are comparatively so small in number. 
The chance of undiscoverability rests always on the turn of 
mere luck, but more than that on the capability of one man 
in a world of men to keep his head. If the pressure of the 
first few weeks could be kept up for ever, he would be certain 
to lose it; but to ensure that is beyond the power of any police 
force, which, perhaps, in giving up the chase does but condemn 
the hunted man to the heavier punishment. 





THE VILLAGE CLERK. 
N this age of publicity, when advertising has been reduced 
to a science by means of “social” paragraphs, illustrated 
interviews, and volumes of intimate personal reference, it is 
both amusing and instructive to mark the scorn which the 
poet Cowper, more than a century ago, poured out upon the 
“Fond attempt to give a deathless lot 
To names ignoble, born to be forgot.” 
The “Biographia Britannica,” the Who's Who of the period, 
it was which excited his anger. 
“There goes the parson, oh, illustrious spark ! 
And there, scarce less illustrious, goes the clerk,” 
he cries, his spleen vented as usual on his fellow-men alone 
on beholding in the aforesaid publication “some names of 
little note.” Of the mock procession of worthies which he 
marshals across his imaginary stage, the “ squire,” his “lady,” 
and the “parson” are with us still. The “ clerk,” that 
once familiar figure, can only be found after diligent search. 
He whose duty it was to lead the service has been put to 
silence by the surpliced choir; the “sacristan,” supported by 
the grave-digger and the cleaner, has supplanted him in his 
office of sexton, which in rural parishes it was customary to 
unite with that of clerk; and the sleepers whom the preacher 
may have lulled into forgetfulness are now suffered to 
slumber unreproved and unchastised. But a poor remnant 
of this type of church server lingers here and there in 
forgotten corners,—survivors of a past order, left stranded by 
the tide of innovation, together with the black gown in the 
pulpit and the harmonium in the hymns. 

The clerk, who was originally doorkeeper, bearer of holy 
water, and “reader” to the church, necessarily possessed a 
modicum of education even in illiterate times, when the 
wardens themselves could with difficulty compass their own 
signatures. A modicum it usually was! The parish records 
show how much his writing and his spelling left to be desired, 
while his powers of reading could barely stand the test of 
Tate and Brady. The hymns, however, were but as a green 
tree to the dry tree of the Psalms. Strange, weird, not to say 
unscriptural, were some of the statements attributed to 
David. The present writer calls to mind in this connection 
an old fellow who was “not much of ascholar.” Sore were the 
straits to which ag was put upon occasion. For the credit of his 


clocks. He it was who, when the sermon was ended, strode 
with dignity from his box on the “lower deck” down the 
aisle to the belfry, and pulled the “dishing-up bell” to let 
home-keeping mothers know that hungry husbands and sons 
were set free. Folks in those days were less easily fatigued 
than they are now. Services were longer, the preacher's 
“leanings to mercy” were less marked, and congregations 
counted themselves ill-used if they broke up under the two 
hours. The boys stood in wholesome awe of the clerk, as 
well they might, for his eye was keen and his stick far- 
reaching. Moreover, no fear of man prevented him from 
applying the latter with effect to the heads of slumberers 
during divine service. By way of retaliation the youths, 
when opportunity occurred, would tie the cord of the 
“tinkler” to the weathercock, and the parish on a stormy 
night would be startled by the sound of ghostly, fitful ting- 
tangs. To Sunday blows the clerk, who was afflicted with 
rheumatism, added weekday anathemas as he climbed the 
steep ascent to the bell-chamber and the yet steeper ladder 
that gave access to the leads of the tower. The perpetual 
hostility that reigned between discipliner and disciplined bred 
no illwill on either side. “Boys must be boys” and “ He's 
paid for lookin’ arter things” were the arguments whereby 
the antagonists testified their mutual respect, in both of which 
the parents concurred; and his severity did not cost the old 
man a penny when he made his Easter rounds to collect the 
“sweepings.” It may, perhaps, be well to explain that the 
“sweepings” consisted of an annual sum of threepence which 
every householder contributed towards the cleaning of the 
church, and which represented a large part of the clerk’s 
salary. 

So far, only the more obvious of his duties have been 
touched upon; others he had, too numerous to be set down 
here. A couple of anecdotes will best illustrate their varied 
character. Some six years ago the incumbent of a small 
Somerset parish found when in the pulpit that he had 
left his spectacles at home. Casting a shrewd glance 
around, he perceived just below him, well within reach, one 
of his parishioners who was wearing a large pair of what 
in rustic circles are termed “barnacles” tied behind his 
head. Stretching down, the parson plucked them from the 
astonished owner’s brow, and, fitting them on his clerical 
nose, proceeded to deliver his discourse. Thenceforward the 
clerk, who doubtless feared for his own glasses, never failed 
to carry to church a second pair wherewith to supply, if need 
be, his coadjutor’s shortcomings. The other story hails from 
the North of England. A short-sighted clergyman of what 
is known as the “old school” was preaching one winter after- 
noon to a slumberous congregation. Dusk was falling, the 
church was badly lighted, and his manuscript difficult to 
decipher. He managed to stumble along until he reached a 





‘brethren, enthusiasm in a good cause is an excellent— 





passage which he rendered as follows :—‘ Enthusiasm, my 
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ie i apt to lead us—apt to lead us—— Here, Thomas,” 


handing the sermon to the clerk, “go to the window and see 
what it is apt to lead us into.” 





THE STARLING IN AUSTRALIA. 

HEN fruit-farming began on an extensive scale in 

Australia some rash persons introduced the English 

starling in the hope that it would aid in keeping the trees 

free from insects. Many of the most mischievous caterpillars 

spend the day in the ground, climbing the trees at night; and 

as a great number of the pupae of insects also burrow in the 

soil, the idea that the industrious starling in its quick and 

assiduous search over the grass would be beneficial was 
natural enough. 

Unfortunately, the authors of this experiment were obviously 
unfamiliar with the risks attending all attempts to acclima- 
tise wild ‘creatures, whether birds or beasts... One of the 
many forms of mischief possibly ensuing is due to the well- 
ascertained principle that when removed to another continent 
they often completely change their habits, or adopt new 
ones to an extent which makes them a pest. This has 
happened in the case of the starlings in Australia. According 
toa Report of the American Consul at Melbourne, they have 
not only increased to myriads, but have become so injurious 
to the fruit-growers that whereas they were at first protected 
by law, these regulations have been repealed, and steps are advo- 
cated for their systematic destruction. “The fruit destroyed 
by them includes peaches, pears, cherries, apples, figs, apricots, 
plums, grapes, and strawberries. Both vine and fruit growing 
are seriously threatened if the pest is not suppressed. As 
many as ten cases of apples have been destroyed by these 
birds in less than half-an-hour.” The Report also adds another 
fact, which any one who has followed the recent history of 
acclimatising would expect,—namely, that the useful native 
birds are being “edged out.” “ Valuable insect-killing birds, 


such as kingfishers (these are the wood-haunting kingfishers, | 


common in hot countries, of which the laughing jackass 
is an example, and the common black-and-white kingfisher of 
India), diamond birds, tree-swallows, and tree-creepers, are 
being turned out of their nesting places in tree hollows by 
swarms of starlings, and before long these birds, so useful to 
the farmer, will be driven out of the country. The starling 
is said to raise five broods in the year, and to multiply with 
amazing rapidity. In one district three years ago not one 
was to be seen. Now there are thousands.” 

Before turning up the record of this bird in New 
Zealand, where it has long been a suspect, had the Australian 
legislators cared to inform themselves, it is interesting to 
inquire why the starling has been such an overwhelming 
success from its own point of view. This is mainly due 
to its intelligence, energy, and brains. No one seems to 
have thought of the probable results of giving an absolutely 
free hand in a new country to such a progressive, adaptable, 
go-ahead bird. Yet there were abundant object-lessons in 
England, where the starling has increased enormously, and is 
accused of destroying our favourite songster, the skylark, by 
sucking the eggs during its mazy search over the meadows 
inspring. When Bewick was young the starling was a rare 
bird in Northumberland. Now it abounds there. It is so 
prolific, and so determined to have families, that in England 
there are often young starlings, especially in Devonshire, at 
Christmas-time after a warmautumn. They are so adaptable 
that they will almost instantly occupy any artificial hole 
set up for them in boxes or walls. Here, too, by dint of early 
necting, they oust pigeons, wrynecks, tits, woodpeckers, and 
sometimes even owls. They are bullies when it suits them, 
and in London may often be seen chasing a tame pigeon, and 
prodding it with their beaks. Here they are mainly insect- 
feeders, but are mischievous in cherry orchards when they 
have time, though fortunately they are usually occupied all 
day long in feeding their young, which require grubs and 
caterpillars, not cherries. But in the autumn they strip every 
berry from the elder bushes, and do great mischief in fig 
orchards. Still, the balance seems to be rather on the credit 
side of the starlings. 

Not so inthe Antipodes. }7>w Zealand has always been a 
great centre of acclimatisation. There are many societies, 
though perhaps not so many as there were. devoted to this 
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purpose. They have scored some great successes, the most 
remarkable being the introduction of brown trout, which 
grow to a prodigious size, the establishment of the humble- 
bee to fertilise the clover, and, later, the splendid success of 
the red deer when turned out and running wild on the New 
Zealand mountains. But the starling is not among these 
successes, except from the bird’s own point of view. These 
“ Maorilander” starlings have not had the pleasure of finding 
themselves in a land abounding in apricots and peaches; but 
they very soon became sensible that it was flowing with 
“milk and honey.” The “milk” they discovered ready to 
hand in the immature grains of wheat. The honey they also 
discovered (and made a note of), carried on the bodies of 
the industrious bees which had preceded them in being 
naturalised in New Zealand. In 1891 it was still thought 
that the starlings must be of “incalculable value” to the 
farmer, though it was even then admitted that they stole 
quantities of small fruit, and were displacing other desirable 
birds, among them a small colony of Indian mynahs which 
had been established, and had begun to increase, near Dunedin 
and Christchurch. That they had also begun to eat even 
hard corn was evident from the reports that they were dying 
from eating poisoned grain laid to kill a previously 
naturalised animal, now a pest, the rabbit. “The habit 
of eating grain is not common to starlings,” as was 
remarked by Mr. George Thompson in a paper on “ Acclima- 
tisation in New Zealand,’ “and may be due to their vast 
numbers, and the consequent great reduction of insect- 
life.” Another New Zealand naturalist, Mr. W. W. Smith, 
writing to the Lyttelton Times nine years ago, stated that 
both a native bird, the tui, and the naturalised starlings 
were killing off the humble-bees, which the starlings were 
capturing to feed their young. It was surmised that the 
tuis, which are a native species of “ honeysucker,” had 
found that the bees carried honey-bags, a discovery they 
might have made earlier had the bees been natives to the 
islands, which they were not. The starlings, which never 
touch humble-bees in England, took to killing them after two 
very dry seasons. But it is probable that they soon found 
out that the bees carried sweet honey about with them. 
They have developed a taste for honey elsewhere. Mr. 
Smith says that, “like the tui, it now frequents the flax flats 
(New Zealand flax), and sucks the honey from the richly 
mellifluous flowers. It is quite probable that the eating of 
the bees’ honey-sac by the starlings developed the taste for 
honey in these birds...... Both the starling and the tui 
are birds of high intelligence. Their newly acquired habits 
are important as illustrating how a penchant for a fresh food 
is developed in some species. The mountain or sheep-killing 
parrot presents a case of acquired tastes developed in an 
exactly opposite direction to that which it has taken in the 
starling and the tui. From an originally honey-sucking and 
berry-eating parrot it has developed in a few years into a 
carnivorous and murderous feathered demon.” 

Without going so far as the veteran naturalist, Mr. Teget- 
meier, who has questioned whether any examples of 
“naturalisation’”’ have been a success, except those of the 
trout and the humble-bee in the Antipodes, the long list of 
animals acclimatised in our Colonies and elsewhere is full 
of instances where little but mischief has resulted from hasty, 
ill-considered action of the kind. Take, for instance, the 
rabbit, both in New Zealand and in Australia. The 
way in which it multiplied in the latter continent, so 
that vast areas were made useless for sheep; how it altered 
its habits, left off burrowing, and became almost arboreal, is 
well known. In New Zealand it was in time held in cheek in 
the better parts of the islands. But this was not until its 
increase had led to further experiments which defeated the 
objects of much previous and successful importation of 
British species. There were no ma Is of the carnivorous 
kind to act as rabbit police, except ai wcats run wild. So 
the local authorities imported more vats, ferrets, and stoats 
to keep down the irrepressible rabbits. The cats did their 
work reasonably well. But the ferrets soon preferred to kill 
off the local ground-living birds, a very interesting and unique 
race. They cleared these off so completely that New Zealand 
naturalists began to urge that some of the smaller islets 
should be made into reserves, where the “ wekas,” kiwis, and 
other wingless birds of New Zealand might be preserved 
alive! Another mode of killing rabbits was to cast abroad 
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grain poisoned with phosphorus. This was eaten by the 
pheasants, which had flourished greatly before. Poison and 
stoats soon cleared these off where they had begun to 
multiply. 

The English sparrow is another pest introduced into New 
Zealand, the United States, and Canada. The Report of 
a Special Committee which “sat” on the United States 
sparrows condemned them utterly, as being almost entirely 
eaters of grain, not of insects, and as “driving away certain 
of our most valued species of native birds.” In Canada it 
was protected in the belief that it destroyed insects ; but this 
protection has been withdrawn, and its destruction advocated. 
In New Zealand it soon became an awful pest. It increased, 
and was almost as resourceful as the starlings, burrowing 
into cliffs, and making incalculable havoc among the grain, 
especially oats. In Antigua the imported mongoose, intended 
to kill off the rats, destroyed the last examples of a rare and 
interesting bird, the capped petrel, killing them in their 
nesting burrows. The common hare threatened to become as 
great a plague in New Zealand as the rabbit, while on some 
of the western islands of Scotland rabbits lately introduced 
have almost ceased to burrow, and kill off, or eat off, the 
heather and pasture to the detriment of deer and grouse. 
On the other hand, the highest hopes of the acclimatiser have, 
as we have said, been gratified in the case of the magnificent 
red deer of New Zealand, larger in many cases than our park 
stags, and in the wonderful size and increase of the brown 
trout, specimens of which have been caught far larger than 
the average run of British salmon. The same may be said of 
the introduction of the rainbow trout and the pheasants of the 
Far East in this country. But in the majority of cases it is 
highly desirable to be “select” when placing a new species 
of bird, beast, or plant on the nation’s visiting-list. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
ess 
THE GERMAN MANCGUVRES. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—You ask me to give you my impressions of the German 
Army as I saw it in the Kaiser-Manéver on the Rhine last 
month. I am the more glad of the opportunity because I 
notice that your correspondent, “A Soldier,” has been using 
these very manceuvres, in two letters (Spectator, September 30th 
and October 7th), to prove the inferiority of our Auxiliary 
Forces to the conscript troops of Germany. 
It has been asserted that Mr. Arnold-Forster is obsessed by 


nightmares in which the Prussian Guard walks through the 


whole Volunteer Force in one murderous hour. I can only say 
that my experience of the German Army, as confirmed by what I 
saw at their mancuvres last month, leads me to an entirely 
opposite conclusion. I am far from saying that Pall Mall might 
not with advantage take a leaf out of the German book. On the 


contrary, the Headquarters Staff of the British Army would gain 


immensely by a three years’ apprenticeship to the Great General 
Staff at Berlin. The marvel of the German Army is its trained 
Staff and its organisation; of the British Army, its success in 
war, despite the entire absence of these things. 

As regards the efficiency of the troops themselves, the same 
causes are at work. The German Army succeeds where the 
British Army fails,—in the science and businesslike exactitude of 
its senior officers, the intelligence and professional skill of its 
Staff, with a resulting methodical precision in the field. The 
perfection of the drill, discipline, and organisation of the German 
regiments is unsurpassed. What English General understands 
march discipline so well as even to attempt what the Germans 
accomplished,—marching twelve thousand infantry and thirty- 
six guns down a single road, and yet keeping them so locked up 
as to leave a clear space for other traffic, and to be able to deploy 
in less than half-an-hour? ‘lhe physique, too, of the men, and 
their powers of endurance, were as perfect as scientific training 
can make them. ‘The infantry marched on an average thirty 
miles a day, exclusive of battles, carrying a weight of fifty 
pounds on their backs, and a hundred and fifty rounds in their 
pouches. They got, asarule, from two to three hours of sleep in 
a bivouac, and not more than one square meal every twenty- 
four hours, and this without dropping any crocks by the way. 
In all the “logistics” or mechanism of war, and in the precise 
observance of its formulae, the German Army stands supreme,— 
the British Army, alas! nowhere. 

So much for the efficiency of the German machine. I pass 
now to a consideration of its weaknesses. The tactics of the 
German Army are as obsolete as the guns of our Volunteer 
Artillery! This seems almost a paradox, but it is the truth, a 
truth which is of the greatest import to all those who hesitate 
to trust for the military security of Great Britain in a voluntary 
system. There is no denying the fact; all competent observers 








newspapers are ‘unanimous. The: German officers themselvyeg 
admit it, no one with more emphasis than the German mili 
critic, Colonel Giidke, just home from Manchurian battlefields 
Up to the point where contact is gained with the enemy nothing 
can equal the scientific elaboration, the mathematical exnainenn 
of every aspect of the operations. When that point is reached 
admiration is turned into amazement. Whether in the conduct 
of individual officer or man, in the utter neglect of the-uso of 
ground, or in the character of the attack formations themselves 
there is an entire absence of that tactical common-sense in which, 
as we are taught to believe, lies the only hope of success in the 
face of the revolution brought about by the introduction of 
magazine rifles, smokeless powder, and quick-firing artillery, 4 
firing line seven or eight deep, with supports advancing within 
effective artillery range in fours, or even in quarter-column 
forced one almost to the conclusion that the wars in South Africa 
and Manchuria were a dream, not a reality. Battalions of 
infantry charging forward to the attack with the band playing 
regiments of cavalry galloping about in squadron-column. 
artillery retiring under close-range infantry fire at a walk 
Generals attended by enormous Staffs riding gently to and 
fro in the deadliest zones, made a martial picture indeed, but 
a hopelessly bad imitation of the realities of the modern 
battlefieid. ’ 

Various explanations are propounded for this phenomenon of 
an Army which has raised the whole study of warfare to the 
level of an exact science, and yet abandons all attempt to deal 
with realities when it enters the zone of mimic fire. None of 
them are really satisfactory. It is argued, for instance, that the 
Kaiser-Manéver are largely spectacular, that in order to see the real 
system of field-training one must go to the Regiments Manéver, 
battalion v. battalion, or the Divisions Manéver, brigade v. brigade, 
and keep away from Kaiser-Manéver. But the German Regula- 
tions expressly lay down that all the operations of peace are to 
be those employed in war, and it was quite clear that the men 
themselves saw nothing irrational in the tactical absurdities in 
which they took part, and to which they were evidently well 
accustomed. 

Next it is admitted that of all shams nothing is quite so sham 
asa sham fight. If the Germans excluded the battle from their 
maneuvres altogether, and relegated the attack practice to the 
drill-ground or the rifle-range, they would be working on sound 
and entirely justifiable arguments. But they do not doso. On 
the contrary, they deliberately intensify the unrealities of the 
sham fight by the adoption of dense formations, which they 
admit they could not attempt to perpetuate in real war. It is in- 
disputable—all German military writers are agreed upon it—that 
if penetration with cold steel was the culminating point of tactics 
a hundred years azo, fire effect is the culminating point of the 
modern battlefield. But for the establishment of this superiority 
of fire whole days may often be needed during which, in the pre- 
paration of the attack, the spade will play an equal réle with the 
rifle. In all manceuvres the fights are carried out far too rapidly, 
with the result that the firing line at any rate is much denser 
than it could ever be in war. One would expect the scientific 
German, therefore, if he played the sham fight at all, to take 
every precaution for playing it slow. Instead of that he plays it 
more rapidly than anybody, and no hostile parties ever engage 
each other without ultimately, and in an impossibly short time, 
with a total disregard of “guns to the right of them, guns to 
the left of them,” charging down to push of bayonet with each 
other. 

The fact is—and this is the point to which I would call the 
attention of “ A Soldier”—the German officers do not trust their 
men. They despair of turning them into soldiers, so they turn 
them into automatons instead. To achieve this end their 
whole system is deliberately framed ; it is based upon distrust of 
the material out of which they are asked in two years to make 
the military pawns which their strategists know so well how to 
move upon the board. The object of their drill and their iron 
discipline is to hammer into a man during peace-time, not 
intelligence or fighting instincts, but habits of unreasoning 
obedience, in the hope that these habits will become a second 
nature to him, and in battle prove stronger than fear. By 
clinging to the close formations, which alone make unthinking 
obedience possible, they practically admit that the hope is vain. 
The automaton cannot be got to go forward in battle unless 
he is within reach of his company commander; he ceases, 
moreover, to be an automaton at all directly the herding into 
close order with other automatons is dissolved. Hence two 
hundred and fifty automatons are crammed together under one 
commander. It is quite recognised that under the murderous 
hail of bullets which in a modern battle must greet the’ advance 
of bodies of this kind, the whole herd will break up and dissolve, 
and the survivors, like a scattered covey of partridges, will lie 
down and call to each other plaintively from behind the cover 
that they have sought. But the claim is that more such dense 
bodies will come up, and yet more again, earrying the scattered 
and bewildered remnants with them; and that after a whole 
holocaust of slaughter, the attack will eventually get home upon 
an enemy that has been shaken by a perfect avalanche of shell 
from the batteries in the rear, which the German Army masses in 
numbers out of all proportion to the guns of other armies. It is 
contrary to the Regulations to contemplate even the possibility of 
disaster, let alone of retreat, for it is held that to do so would be 
to undermine all the rigid teachings of a system which de- 
liberately exacts success as the underlying principle of the whole 
disciplinary code. It is left to the foreign observer to wonder 








how an army so trained would: face disaster, and whether, if the 
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advance were checked by the physical impossibility of going 
forward, that army would be able to withdraw as an army at 
all. The modern Prussian Army has never met with a reverse, 
and it is quite questionable whether it can ever afford to do so. 

This difference between the tactical ideas of the two Armies is 
significant. In England we incline more and more towards 
relying upon the individual. He enlists voluntarily, and has 
probably therefore a natural inclination for fighting. Our 
training seeks, by developing these instincts, to teach him to 
rely upon himself. In Germany they trust the individual not at 
all. Accustomed from his youth up to the close supervision of a 
aternal Government, he is a methodical docile person quite 
without initiative. In barracks they complete the process, and 
turn him into a still more docileautomaton. Consequently, when 
jsolated on the battlefield he is as lost as a Cockney upon a 
Canadian farm. The one type of soldier is a thinking bayonet 
and a fighting man, as his forefathers were; the other type is 
a fly-wheel in a great machine. But the metal is soft, so 
soft that in preparing it for war under a conscript system 
the Germans dare not face its realities. That is why I cannot 
share “A Soldier’s” opinions as to the relative value of the 
German conscript and the British soldier, be he Regular or 
Auxiliary, and why I view with the utmost consternation Mr. 
Arnold-Forster’s proposal to make a Home Army out of soldiers 
who are, like the Germans, to receive two years’ training at a 
depdt, and then pass out into a Reserve! When will our soldiers 
and statesmen learn that character, courage, common-sense, are 
far more important fighting qualities than any that can be 
beaten into a man in two years of life upon a barrack square ? 
When will they see that, if they were not forced by circumstances 
to keep millions of soldiers ready to defend the frontier at any 
moment, all the best soldiers in Germany would give their ears 
to lead an Army voluntarily enlisted amongst the one people in 
the world whose national character and past history show them 
to possess above all other nations those qualities which, as far 
at least as the individual is concerned, weigh heaviest in the 
scale of modern war ? 


—I an, Sir, &c., 


very 


A MriiTary CoRKkESPONDENT. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
bees 
LORD CURZON’S OPPORTUNITY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECraToOR.” | 

Sir,—The resignation of Lord Curzon and his return to the 
sphere of home politics raises more prominently a feeling 
which must have been experienced by many besides the 
writer since the start of the Fiscal controversy, and which is 
especially of interest to the Englishmen of the overseas, It 
appears clear from the despatch of the Indian Government 
on the subject of Protection that Lord Curzon is entirely 
opposed to Chamberlainism, and is but little in sympathy 
with Balfourism (with or without Chamberlain in the back- 
ground). 

It is also reasonable to suppose that he will find a difficulty in 
working in accord with a party which decides against the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in England at one time, but, from fear of the 
popularity of an individual soldier among the electoral masses, 
decides in a diametrically opposite direction in the precisely 
similar case in India. It is probable, then, that his tendencies 
will be to join the able party of Unionist Free-traders. Two 
questions, however, arise. In the first place, will a man of his 
unbounded ambition and exceptional abilities be content to join 
an inactive party, committed to nothing but an attempt at self- 
preservation, in the hope of recapture of the party on some future 
occasion? In the second, is it necessary for this party to remain 
in this inert, defensive position ? 

The main reason for the situation as it now stands appears to 
be the respect for the two-party system. The advantages of 
this system have often been explained in the Spectator; but 
fetichism is always a mistake, and to an outsider the gain at the 
present juncture does not appear quite clear. Too those especially 
who have an active share in the administration of the great 
dependencies, it seems most regrettable that the only alternative 
to the present Cabinet should be one in which the foreign 
policy of the Empire would be entrusted to Campbell-Bannerman, 
Lloyd-George, and the like. Surely it is possible to arrange for 
an amalgamation of the talents, the Duke of Devonshire, Lord 
Curzon, Lord George Hamilton, and others of the Unionist Free- 
traders joining hands with Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Haldane, Mr. 
Asquith, and the saner Liberals. A Government thus constituted 
could be trusted to direct foreign affairs aright, and not to break 
up the Empire either by Home-rule or Protection. It would 
command the confidence of the nation, and sufferers from 
Fiscalitis or Little Englandism might combine against it without 
success, 

The duty of all is to see that the country is saved, not only 
from Protection, but also from a danger quite as great,—of 
government by Little Englanders and Separatists. Lapse of 
time brings forgetfulness, especially to stay-at-home people, 
Whose home interests fill their thoughts; but the evil days of 
Majuba, Khartoum, and Penjdeh should never be forgotten, and 
it is unsafe to entrust the Empire to men who may bring back a 
recurrence of those times. It is true, no doubt, that no definite 





policy of Home-rule can be entered on without defeat by th 
Lords and another appeal to the country; but if the Radics 
party does not obtain the commanding majority that some 
expect, we may anticipate insiduous steps in that direction. 
Surely, then, it is absurd that there should be no alternative but 
to take the Government from one party who would plunge the 
country into one kind of danger, and hand it to another whose 
power would be no less dangerous. 

Any amalgamation, such as is suggested here, must be effected 
before the General Election, not afterwards. Defend themselves 
as they may, the Unionist Free-trade party is likely to be 
obliterated. We have already seen appeals to the Liberals to 
allow certain Unionist Free-traders to stand unopposed, but 
these appeals are unreasonable where no definite policy of 
co-operation exists. On the other hand, a party that went to 
the polls raising the joint standard of Free-trade and United 
Britain would assuredly command success. 

M. B. 


—I an, Sir, &c., 

India. 

[We trust that our correspondent is correct in representing 
Lord Curzon as both an anti-Chamberlainite and an anti- 
Balfourite. If Lord Curzon is both, and if he will make it his 
work to re-establish the Unionist party on a Free-trade basis 
after the General Election, he may play a part in British politics 
in the next twenty years which will be second to none. But 
to do this he must show himself a whole, and not a half, 
hearted Free-trader, and must realise that the only way in 
which the Unionist party can now be purged of Protection is 
to secure the most complete victory for Free-trade at the next 
Election. For Unionist Free-traders who are afraid to vote 
for Liberal Free-traders, or to place and keep in power a 
Free-trade Ministry till the danger of Protection is passed, 
and who imagine that such things as Protection and Free- 
trade can both be and not be at one and the same time, the 
world of politics has no use. We cannot express or feel 
any agreement with our correspondent in what he says of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. Lloyd-George. 
Though we differ from them on many points, we feel 
sure that the honour and welfare of the country may 
be far more safely placed in their hands, and in those of 
such men as Mr. Asquith, Mr. Morley, Mr. Haldane, 
Sir Henry Fowler, Sir Edward Grey, and Lord Spencer, 
than in those of the distracted and disconsidered oppor- 
tunists who now control public affairs. With the notion 
of a third or central party composed of picked men from 
both of the ordinary parties we are in no sympathy what- 
ever. The only satisfactory way of working a democratic 
system is by two parties agreed on such fundamentals as 
Unionism, Free-trade, and the existing Constitution.—Ep, 
Spectator. ] 





THE GROUP SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—There is a remark in your review in last week’s 
Spectator of Dr. Devine’s “Principles ‘of Relief” which 
seems to me to have an indirect bearing on the- question 
raised by Professor Dicey, and discussed by Mr. Goldwin 
Smith in the same issue. 

You say: “It is noteworthy that Dr. Devine differs from the 
general view that to the English Poor Law Act of 1834 was due 
the vast improvement in the moral of the poor which so rapidly 
followed the strict administration of the Act. This view has 
hardly ever been questioned, but we are bound to say that Dr. 
Devine makes out a strong case for saying that the improve- 
ment was chiefly due to political, educational, social, and moral 
causes.” 

Now I venture to think that this is a most startling illustra- 
tion of the way in which the thrusting forward of one or two 
Bills as the important measures of the moment tends to an 
exaggeration of their importance which later on (in the time 
of disillusion) produces an inevitable, and often mischievous, 
reaction. Of all reformers the most free from this taint were 
(one would have thought) the Poor Law reformers of 
the “thirties.” Since they were out of touch both with aristo- 
cratic prejudice and democratic enthusiasms, they had little 
reason for trying to excite the feelings of their supporters by 
exaggerations. But yet it appears that they have left the im- 
pression that an important moral improvement was due solely to 
the legislative change which they advocated. Surely when we 
consider this case we cannot wonder at the undue hopes, and 
consequent reaction, which followed essentially popular measures 
like the Reform Bill of 1832 and the repeal of the Corn-laws. 
Possibly these exaggerations are the unavoidable results of 
popular agitation; but surely they are enormously increased by 
the pressure which is used to consider the one or two measures 
advocated by the leaders of a party at an election as the only 
important questions before Parliament. May not the break-up 
of the two-party system, to which Professor Dicey and Mr. 
Goldwin Smith refer, end in arrangements which may allow a 
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fair discussion of a great variety of topics, and possibly in a 
saner estimate of theimportance of any special measure? 


—I an, Sir, &c., C. E. Maurice. 
Firene Cottage, Gainsborough Gardens, Hampstead. 





THE PROPOSED EXPERIMENT IN MILITIA 
TRAINING. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—Your leading article published last Saturday displays 
a slight misunderstanding which I trust you will permit me 
to correct. I stated to you that I neither looked for nor 
expected financial gain by conducting the training; but at 
the same time I added that I, unfortunately, could not afford 
to do the work at a loss, and that by undertaking it I should 
be compelled to incur considerable out-of-pocket expenses in 
connection with the performance of my editorial duties. On 
the statement of the estimated cost of the experiment handed 
to you I accordingly entered the amount to which I should 
have been entitled had I been called up by the authorities for 
service as a Reserve officer for the same period; and this, I 
believe, will almost cover me,—at all events, I am prepared to 
risk it. As regards the officer to assist me, I mentioned a 
subaltern whose services I hoped to obtain, and remarked 
that as he is on the Active List he would, if lent by the War 
Office, cost the fund little or nothing. At the same time, in 
order to provide against the possibility that it might be 
necessary to employ a Reserve officer, I included an allowance 
for him in the estimated cost of the experiment.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A. W. A. Pottock, Lieut.-Colonel. 


P.S.—Some of your contemporaries decline to believe that 
voluntarily enlisted British Militiamen could by six months’ 
training be rendered fit to fight Continental conscripts. This 
is a matter of opinion, and for the present we cannot, nor do 
we, I trust, desire, to put the question to practical proof. 
But if, as the result of the proposed experiment, competent 
judges declare the hundred recruits to be, in their standard 
of tactical proficiency, superior to, or even equal to, “ any 
company of the Regular Army now at home” that may be 
brought against them, a lesson of some value will, I think, 
have been learned. I have no ambition to compete with the 
German Parade-marsch, but to make light infantry soldiers. 


[We greatly regret to have misstated Colonel Pollock’s 
position in regard to the offer of his services, and thank him 
for his prompt and candid correction. We omitted to note 
the sum set down in his scheme in respect of compensation for 
the loss of normal work sustained by him as the commanding 
officer. It would obviously be most unfair to expect a pro- 
fessional man who has many calls upon his time, besides the 
editing of an important magazine, to sacrifice six months and 
lose the remuneration he would otherwise have earned during 
that time. The amount estimated as necessary to prevent 
pecuniary loss to him during the experiment (£275) strikes us 
as anything but excessive. The same principle of compensa- 
tion for loss would, of course, apply in the case of the 
subaltern should he be a Reserve officer. It is well to have 
this point cleared up at the beginning, but we must express 
our apologies to Colonel Pollock and to those who have offered 
subscriptions if we have been the cause of confusion and mis- 
understanding in the matter. Another point of importance 
must be dealt with. Colonel Pollock put his offer, to begin 
with, in the form of a challenge to the War Office, and we 
have been asked whether the War Office will do what he 
desires, and facilitate the experiment. In answer, we may 
state that the question has not yet been brought officially 
before the authorities at the War Office; but Colonel Pollock 
informs us that he has every reason to hope that when 
definite proposals have been made they will receive favourable 
consideration. Pending their decision, we can only say that 
the proposed experiment has been taken up and endorsed by 
us in no hostile spirit, and with no desire to embarrass. Our 
sole aim is to help an experiment which, we believe, cannot 
but prove of very great practical value. Needless to say, if 
the War Office find it possible to lend their aid, the work of 
all concerned will be immensely facilitated. Should, how- 
ever, they unfortunately be unable to allow the suggested 
competition to be carried out, it will be necessary to employ 
some other method of testing whether Colonel Pollock has 
been able to do what he says he cando. We suggest in that 





case that the Committee should ask a small body of military 
experts to act as a kind of jury to inspect the company, and 
report as to their condition after having made them submit 
to various tests of efficiency,—keeping always in mind the idea 
that the company might be called on to meet Continental 
troops.—Eb. Spectator. | 





[To tHe Epiror oF THe “Spectator.”] 

Srr,—I have read with great interest in the columns of the 
Spectator the announcement of the proposed experiment in 
Militia training. Every one interested in the preservation of 
this branch of the Service must congratulate Colonel Pollock 
on his patriotic effort; but at the same time I think it is worth 
while pointing out that the experiment has been tried before, 
accidentally, it is true, but nevertheless very thoroughly, and, 
I venture to say, successfully. I refer to those battalions of 
the Militia which, having volunteered for active service during 
the war, were sent, not to South Africa, but to garrison towns, 
where they were side by side with battalions of the Regular 
Forces. For a year or more they went through the same 
course of training, and the result was eminently satisfactory, 
Referring to that battalion which was quartered at Cuiro 
during the war, the late Colonel Forestier-Walker, then 
Chief Staff Officer there, told me that he could never 
have believed a year's training would have made so great a 
difference or turned out so magnificent a body of men. The 
recent review in Edinburgh has helped to show the public 
what the Volunteers are, when not seen through the distorted 
spectacles of the present War Minister. Could not the same 
be done for the Militia P—I am, Sir, &c., D. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—Will you allow me a few lines anent Colonel Pollock's 
proposed experiment? I have served in the Line, Militia, 
and Volunteers, so have some small knowledge of the matter 
discussed. Three thousand five hundred pounds is a con- 
siderable sum of money to ask for, and it seems to me the 
conditions of the experiment require to be stated with greater 
precision before your readers are likely to subscribe the sum 
required. 

I infer that Colonel Pollock has special qualifications for the 
task he proposes to undertake. His first proposition amounts to 
this: Given similar material, equal time, equal (or superior) 
training staff, equal results are promised. This appears to me 
only a statement of the somewhat obvious equation «=z, 
Coming to the promised result No. 2, we want the conditions 
more fully defined. A company picked at haphazard from a Line 
regiment at forty-eight hours’ notice would contain a consider- 
able proportion of men who, taken from regimental and garrison 
employ, had received no training for weeks, or perhaps months, 
I think it likely enough that at an inspection Colonel Pollock’s 
men might appear superior, but I believe the test of war would 
inevitably discover the defects of a training necessarily 
superficial. 

Colonel Pollock considers that the British recruit and his own 
mode of training are so superior to the Continental material and 
method that a fraction of the time required in the latter case 
will produce an equally efficient fighting man. We must all 
hope that he is right, and that he may be able to prove his case. 


—I am, Sir, &c., Water B. Martina. 
Broadstairs. 





UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING. 
[To tHe Eprror or tue “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Str,—The basis of all good military (or naval) organisa- 
tion is the training in peace of as many as possible of the 
manhood of the nation, so that they may be available in 
war. The less this disturbs the industry of the nation the 
better, but self-preservation is the law of nations, so, unless 
we train in peace all available young men, either as soldiers 
or sailors, we cannot hope to have in war sufficient forces to 
keep the place our Empire has won in the front of nations. 
I have always cordially supported the Spectator in its patriotic 
efforts. In March, 1901, it was one of the first to advocate 
universal military training, which I think it agreed would 
benefit the nation physically and morally, and form a reservoir 
of men for service in case of need. It suggested that recruits 
might live at home five months and then have a month in 
camp. Certificates of efficiency and marksmanship being 
granted, the periods of after-training could be shortened. 
The training might be carried out with the Militia or 
Yeomanry or Volunteers, but no pay, no exemptions! The 
above being in accord with the principles upon which the 
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— Y . . 
National Service League is founded, I hope you will advise 


our readers to join the Leugue, the offices of which are at 
Dacre House, Victoria Street, S.W. The League numbers 
among its members many eminent men, large employers of 
labour, and others with a considerable stake in the country, 
and is not an association of military or ex-military men only. 
It does not advocate conscription, but obligatory training, so 
that all may be fitted to assist in the defence of the Empire 
onemergency. It does not wish to interfere with the present 
organisation of our forces, but so to impress upon the nation 
the necessity of every young man being trained that there 
may be no difficulty in soon passing a Bill to that effect. 
Many working men are in favour of the object of the League, 
and say they will train if others do. How tiis training is to 
be carried out, whether with Militia or Volunteers, &c., it 
would take up tco much of your space to discuss. It is of 
course desirable to shorten the periods of training, which 
your generous support of Colonel Pollock’s scheme shows 
you are alive to. But that is another story.—I am, Sir, &c., 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL. 


[We have no antagonism to the National Service League, 
and are sure that its efforts are prompted by patriotic 
feeling; but we cannot endorse its programme, for we do not 
agree with it. What we desire is not universal service, but 
universal physical training of a military character given to 
boys, first of all in the elementary schools, and afterwards, 
and till they are eighteen, in continuation schools. We 
would, that is, make physical training of a military character 
universal, so that if a man voluntarily offers his services to 
the country the offer would at once be worth accepting, and 
because all service in the Voluateers, Militia, or Yeomanry 
would be immensely simplified. We cannot find the passage 
in the Spectator in March, 1901, to which our correspondent 
alludes, and think he must be mistaken in his reference. We 
have no recollection of ever having taken up any position as 
regards universal service other than that just described. It 
is possible, of course, that in our searches in our files we have 
missed some note dealing with the subject; but in any case 
the principles just laid down are those on which the Spectator 
desires to treat the subject.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE RECRUITING PROBLEM. 

[To tur Epitor or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Smr,—I have made it a special study to try to find out from 
the private soldiers themselves the reasons which tempt 
a young man to join the Army in time of peace, for the Army 
is a young man’s profession, and, to get at the true solution 
of the recruiting question, must be looked at from a young 
man’s point of view. 


The two main things which tempt a young man to join the 
Army are the life and the wearing of a smart uniform; the pay 
does not enter much into his calculations. His friends in the 
Army probably tell him very little about the pay, for were a 
private’s pay double what it is, weekly pay received on the 
Saturday would almost all be gone by Monday morning. The 
present class of private is extravagant and improvident, and 
very few save money except to buy a bicycle or supply some 
immediate want of that sort. There are, of course, a certain 
number of men who join to hide their identity; but these are 
not desirable recruits. 

_ Now the reason that comparatively few of the better-class men 
join the Army is because they know perfectly well that they 
would be handicapping themselves in after life by spending so 
much of their time in a profession which, for the vast majority 
of soldiers, leads to nothing, and places them at a disadvantage 
as compared with civilians of their own age in the labour market 
when their time of service is expired. Now were there certain 
forms of employment reserved entirely for ex-soldiers, so that 
after risking their life and health in their country’s service they 
might have a slight “pull” in some ways over their civilian 
brothers, many men would, I believe, be induced to serve who 
at present see no advantage in doing so. It is said that 
at the time of joining recruits do not look ahead to employ- 
ment when leaving the Army, which is perfectly true, for 
if they did so they would not be recruits. Many men who are 
fond of soldiering have told me when leaving that the only 
reason they are going away is that they feel that they are 
spoiling their chances in after life by stopping any longer. Of 
course, employment could not be found for every man leaving 
the Army ; but yet I cannot see why a soldier of good character 
should not have a right to be taken before any civilian, even if 
the latter were not entirely excluded, in such forms of employ- 
ment as policemen and postmen. The status, and consequently 
the class, of the private soldier would be considerably raised: if | 
the ranks were the only possible channels to some forms of | 
employment, 





I have noticed in your columns remarks about the absurdity of 
full-dress uniforms, which of course include a smart walking-out 
dress, and that a soldier should look more like a workman going 
about his work. Those who write thus forget that the recruit is 
a boy of seventeen, not a man of forty. The young soldier on 
occasions likes himself in a tight-fitting, showy dress, just as a 
workman does in his best Sunday clothes, which he puts on when 
he expects to be at all conspicuous, or when he goes to meet his 
lady-love. The soldier’s walking-out dress is usually, in the 
cavalry at any rate, made at the man’s own expense so far as the 
overalls and blue serge are concerned. He does not consider 
the Government issue well enough cut or of good enough stuff ; 
and as for a cap, he would sooner wear the round forage-cap than 
any peaked one that can be invented, as he considers that it sets 
him off better, and resents very much having to wear things that 
he does not consider smart. The Navy has without doubt a 
quieter and more serviceable full dress, and yet gets recruits; but 
this I believe is due'to the fact that so many of them are of sea- 
faring families, who enormously improve their knowledge by 
joining the Navy, as well as their chances in after life by what 
they have learnt. The soldier’s pension is not a great attraction 
for it is soon spent. 

The prohibition of marriage without the commanding officer’s 
consent does not drive the ordinary young soldier out of the 
Army, for if he does not get permission he usually gets married 
quietly without it if he is minded that way. If it were known 
that a man was benefiting himself by becoming a soldier as 
regards his future, his parents would no longer try to prevent 
him; his pay could, if needs be, be much less, and his pension 
practically nil. 


—I am, Sir, &e., HIPPODAMOS. 





THE “SPECTATOR” AND THE VOLUNTEERS. 

(To Tue Epiror or THE “SpPEcTAToR.”’ | 
Srr,—The letters you have published on the Volunteer 
question over the signature of “ A Soldier” in the last two 
issues of the Spectator are of the utmost value, because they 
demonstrate the cause for the present inefficiency of the 
Volunteer Force as a military organisation, and the difficulty, 
nay, the impossibility, under the present control, of making 
it ready for war. 

“ A Soldier” is very obviously an officer of the Regular Army, 
and he possesses those strong prejudices which are quite natural 
and all too common with his class, though fortunately they are 
not quite universal. 

The first essential of efficiency in any organisation is that those 
who are in authority over it should believe in the possibility of 
rendering it efficient. But unfortunately for the Volunteers, or 
rather for the country, whose interest it is that the Volunteer 
Force should be efficient, the authority responsible for the force 
is composed of professional soldiers who regard it as an amateur 
attempt of certain individuals who “desire to pose as soldiers 
with the minimum of irksome training” (these words are quoted 
from “A Soldier”). I need hardly add that, with a staff of 
advisers composed almost exclusively of Regular officers who 
hold such views, it is not wonderful, though it is very un- 
fortunate, that a civilian Minister, anxious above all things to 
cut down Estimates, turns a willing ear to such theories, and 
readily becomes a disbeliever in the possibilities of efficiency in 
Auxiliary Forces. 

“ A Soldier” is desirous of treating the whole military problem 
as one question, and the chief factor in the problem he rightly 
observes is money; nor is it difficult to understand what he 
thinks would be the wisest method of applying this important 
principle,—namely, to spend every penny the taxpayer is asked 
by Government to contribute for military purposes on the 
Regular Forces, which in “ A Soldier’s ” opinion would be making 
better use of it than keeping up Irregular Forces in any form 
except as feeders to the Regular Army. “A Soldier” is alarmed 
that the cost of the Volunteers has risen in comparatively a few 
years by £600,000, and evidently would like to see that amount 
reduced and the saving spent on the Regular Army. 

There fortunately are a few soldiers who believe that it is 
possible to make Auxiliary or citizen troops efficient, as witness 
the article of Lord Dundonald in this month’s Fortnightly. When 
the force is placed in the hands of soldiers of this type and 
Volunteer officers who understand it, with real power and 
responsibility, then it will be made thoroughly efficient and 
ready for war. In the meantime it is really wonderful that, in 
spite of the existing circumstances, it is as good as it is, 
and was able to produce from twenty-five to thirty thousand men 
of such excellent quality for active service in South Africa. It 
is worth noting that if the £600,000 per annum expended on the 
Volunteers to that date had been spent on the Regular Army, it 
would only have increased the number available for the campaign 
by six thousand, instead of the twenty-five or thirty thousand the 
Volunteers sent to the front; if we appropriate the £600,000 to 
the Volunteers on active service, then it may be said that the 
two hundred thousand equally good men left at home cost the 
country nothing. 

“A Soldier” believes that there are “unmistakable signs of 
restiveness at the financial burden” imposed by the Army Vote 





on the taxpayer. He may rest assured that if that beso, it is not 
at the £1,200,000 expended on the Volunteer Force. Nor would 
the taxpayer really object to the large increase in the cost of 
the Regular Army if he could feel sure that the £25,000,000 
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appropriated to its maintenance was well spent, and that the 
ratio of value to cost were as good in this instance as it is in 
the case of the Volunteers. 


—lIam, Sir, &c., TAXPAYER. 





“A RETROGRADE ADMIRALTY.” 
[To THe Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—In your last number you refer to my article on “ Naval 
Education” in Blackwood for October, and represent me as 
complaining that young naval officers learn too much about 
machinery. May I be allowed to point out that the very 
contrary is the case? My whole argument is intended to show 
not only that the new scheme of training will not provide 
sufficient practice in running machinery at sea, but that the 
military branch of the Navy should fit themselves to take 
charge of the machinery of his Majesty’s ships, the engineer 
branch in the Navy being allowed to die out gradually. A 
practical knowledge of the motive power, whether it be sails 
or. steam, is essential to a naval officer. I am also accused of 
having attacked quick steaming and gunnery. Seeing that in 
Maga for July I dwelt strongly on the importance of the gun, 
and attributed the victory of Admiral Togo at Tsushima 
to superior gun-fire and superior tactical skill, the charge will 
hardly lie as to gunnery. It is true that I have ventured to 
question whether the tactical value of superior speed had ever 
been proved, and have deprecated drawing hasty deductions 
from the recent battle until full particulars are known. 
Imperfect knowledge of the facts relative to Trafalgar 
discouraged the study of tactics in the Navy for a century. 
Hasty deductions from the battle of Lissa saddled our ships 
with useless rams, and entirely misled tactical thought for a 
generation. Are you prepared, Sir, to say that I am wrong in 
counselling those who do me the honour to read my articles 
to be quite sure of theif faets and arguments before coming 
to a decision on a question of so much importance? The 
accounts of the battle in the Japan Sea already published are, 
in my judgment, not sufficiently accurate or authentic to form 
the foundation of a professional judgment of any worth as to 
the tactical value of superior speed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Toe AuTHOoR or “A RETROGRADE ADMIRALTY.” 


[We regret that we should have unintentionally given a 
wrong impression of the intention of the article in question.— 
Ep. Spectator. } 





THE REJECTION OF NAVAL CANDIDATES. 
[To THR EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—As a parent of a Naval Cadet still undergoing his year 
of probation at Osborne, I feel I must take up my pen in 
answer to one or two statements made in your correspondent 
“Usher's” letter of October 7th. 


To begin with, £60 for a Cadet’s outfit is surely an unusually 
large sum; £35 would be much nearer the mark, granting that a 
boy starts with a certain stock of underclothing, &c. As to the 
outfit being useless afterwards, I fail to see where such a loss 
could come in. The sea-chest and the best uniform might be 
counted as such, but the working suits, caps, and boots would 
be pretty well worn out at the end of a year, especially if worn 
in the holidays as well as during the terms, and all other articles 
could be made of further use. I consider that in every way 
the authorities have been most considerate to the parents in 
the event of their boys being withdrawn at the end of the 
third term, and the only point on which I agree with your 
correspondent is that the Latin should not be altogether 
dropped, as, in the event of entering a public school a 
Latin paper forms part of the examination. Where would a boy 
elsewhere than at Osborne have so many advantages, physical 
and mental, given him for such a very moderate sum (£100 for 
the year more than covers fees and extras)? The boys even in 
the short space of a year must derive enormous benefits, and 
personally I shall always feel grateful for the advantages that 
my son has received there. Everything is planned on the most 
healthy and generous scale. ‘The splendid playgrounds, the 
excellent drilling, and the interesting workshops are delightful 
to the boys themselves, even should they unfortunately fail to 
keep up with the work. Certainly, after visiting Osborne and 
comparing it with the leading public schools of England, one 
comes away wishing that there could be a public school run on 
the same lines. The airy dormitories, the common dining-hall, 
and the perfect cleanliness, order, and discipline which prevail 
might with advantage be copied. Such a public school would 
not, I think, be long in want of candidates, especially were such 
a manas Mr. Benson, with his views on modern education, to 
undertake any such scheme. As to the entrance examination 
to Osborne being made more of a test, it was, I believe, made 
specially easy with a view to doing away with the possible evils 
of early cramming. Ifa boy leaves at the end of his year, he is 
probably not much over thirteen and a half years old; and one 








could not say with truth that his future prospects were ma: 
at that early age, even if all are not agreed as to the benefits 
that a boy derives from his stay there, 


—I an, Sir, &e., 


X. Y. Z, 


THE CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE AND THE 
CONDUCT OF TRADE. 
[To THK EDITOR OF THE “SPERCTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Many business men will read with gratitude the article 
in your issue of October 7th on “ The Christian Conscience 
and the Conduct of Trade.” The vices to which you refer 
not only sap the foundations of trade, but the few who 
practise them smirch the reputation of honourable pro. 
fessions. May I be permitted to state a concrete example ? 
Iam one of two brothers who, about the middle of the last 
century, established an art manufacture in connection with 
the building trade. It was part of my ocecupatien to solicit 
orders from architects, and I well remember the discourage. 
ment I experienced when I was refused a hearing unless I 
gave a preliminary promise of a commission, which was put 
in the specious form of payment for the tracings, without 
which tenders for contracts could not be furnished. This 
demand was invariably refused. So frequent did these 
applications for bribery become that quite a large collection 
of letters of this character was accumulated. The senior 
member of the firm wrote a statement of these facts to the 
editor of the then only organ of the trade; the result wag 
some indignant, and even passionate, denials from certain 
members of the profession, the tone of which unmistakably 
suggested a guilty conscience. The next step was to 
place a mass of compromising applications in the hands 
of the editor of the paper referred to, with authority to use 
them in any way which his discretion suggested, upon 
which the indignant correspondents immediately subsided, 
Thus the unconscientious architect receives payment from 
his client for representing him in dealing with the trades, and 
at the same time demands a commission, or rather bribe, 
from the latter which must inevitably tend to blind his eyes, 
and eventually comes out of the pocket of his client. It is 
hardly necessary to state that in the profession to which I refer 
the greater number cannot be approached with even a courteous 
gift of artistic manufacture ; instance the case of a late Royal 
Academician who wrote to our agents for a specimen of a 
special art. We were assured by them that it must not be 
offered as a gift, which would be regarded rather as an offence 
than a courtesy. This eminent man is doubtless only an 
example of many others equally scrupulous. In common 
justice it must be admitted that the trades are not exempt 
from this vice. An architect of my acquaintance assured me 
that one morning on arriving at his office he found a bank- 
note to a large amount placed on his desk. He had no 
difficulty in identifying the briber, and returned it with 
suitable comment.—I am, Sir, &e., A. M. 








THE BISHOP OF SALISBURY AND TOLERATION 
[To Tuc Epiror or THE “Sercrator.”] 

Sre,—May I be allowed to point out that while the rest of the 
Bishop of Salisbury’s speech at the Church Congress was 
“thoroughly moderate and reasonable,” as you say in your 
last week’s issue, there was one sentence which threatened a 
serious set-back to that policy of toleration and compre- 
hensiveness in the English Church which the Spectator has 
so consistently advocated ? The Bishop proposed an inter- 
ference with the liberties of congregations such as has never 
been attempted before,—viz., the suppression of hymn-books. 
Hitherto the free use of hymn-books has supplied just the 
element of elasticity which would otherwise be lacking in the 
Church of England. To remove this freedom would be 
disastrous. Yet the Bishop proposed, not merely to forbid 
the use of a possible heretical bymn here and there, but to 
suppress a whole book that might contain a hymn he should 
disapprove of, This might be the beginning of an Anglican 
Inquisition, which, I am sure, is far from what the Bishop 
really desires.—I am, Sir, &c., LATITUDINARIAN. 





HOW IT STRIKES AN AUSTRALIAN. 
|To tHe Epitor or tHe “SprctaTor.”] 
Si1r,—I have read out here with much interest Mr. Abbott’s 
articles, “How it Strikes an Australian,’ and your own 
comments and some correspondence upon “ Vidi's” letter in 
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the Times upon the decadence of the present-day English- 
After two years spent out here I returned to England last 
winter, and was much struck by many habits and aspects of 
my countrymen which had never been visible to me during 
the years when I was going through a University career and 
reading for the Bar. In contrast with the Canadians, I was 
particularly impressed by the physical incapacity—the old- 
womanly fussiness—of so many people neither old nor 
spécifieally injured. Nowhere was this more noticeable than 
at railway stations, where persons about to make a journey 
of some trifling distance displayed a distraught anxiety and 
nervousness quite ludicrous to those acenstomed to the 
thousand-mile passages of everyday travel. In many other 
phases of life one noticed an inability to do simple things for 
themselves upon the part of able-bodied men and women, an 
ignorance ‘of what in this Colony people regard as the 
elemental duties of the daily round. It is our experience of 
English immigrants that whilst they are more accurately 
educated than Canadians of a similar position of life, they 
are far inferior to them in natural acuteness and physical 
readiness. Throughout all ranks I noticed an utter absence 
of that intelligent optimism which I believe to be the most 
striking feature of the Canadian people. There seemed to be 
so little enthusiasm for work,—so little interest in the task 
that wins the daily bread. Despair was written upon so 
many faces that ought to have been bright with youth and 
hope. By the awful poverty seen everywhere all Colonials 
are appalled. One forgets amidst the general prosperity here 
that, despite the great riches of its rich, England is the home 
of literally millions of those denied the common necessities of 
life. And I cannot banish the thought that degeneracy in its 
worst form is responsible for much of the poverty seen every- 
where, There is no parallel in Canada to the terrible beings 
who haunt the London parks in summer,—and it is not the 
economic system which is primarily answerable for their state; 
itis vice. On the other hand, one notices a geniality and good 
humour and a desire to please on the part of many, which ina 
pioneer country, still fighting the virgin forces of Nature, are 
not yet met with. No one seems too busy to be civil, and 
many show the stranger kindliness where it is least looked 
for. One so often hears and sees passages in the street to 
cause a laugh. With all his profanity, the London ’busman 
is surely the most genial of all public servants. Your space 
is too valuable for me to venture upon further musings, but 
I must just add this. With all my love for the “Old 
Country,” I cannot but feel—and no one clutches more 
readily at any evidence to the contrary—that the sinews of 
John Bull are becoming soft; that the spirit which animated 
Nelson is not only dead, but little understandedjof the people; 
and, worst of all, that the nation is utterly unconscious of its 
own state. I never had these opinions myself until I went 
abroad and measured up my countrymen by the people of 
other lands; but they force themselves upon me, and I 
believe they are the sentiments of the majority of those 
Englishmen who have lived for any time either in the United 
States or Canada.—I am, Sir, &e., W.B.S.S. 

Canada. 

[We shall never neglect to notice honest and well-meant 
criticism of the Mother-country, but we consider our corre- 
spondent’s pessimism very greatly exaggerated, even where 
it has a certain basis. In great part, however, it is entirely 
baseless, and comes from the ignoring of a very simple 
fact. Matthew Arnold told the Americans that in their vast 
population the remnant of the wise and good must be very 
large. In the same way, in a populous nation like ours the 
remnant of the ineffective and the vicious is very large, and, 
because of the tremendous concentration of London, very 
visible to the visitor. On the other hand, the evil remnant in 
« country like Canada, with a population less than that of 
Greater London scattered over a vast area, tends to be 
invisible. A single blackguard makes comparatively little 
impression. A hundred blackguards seen together are 
horrible. Yet the single blackguard seen in a village may be 
as bad an indication of the character of the population as a 
hundred in a large town.—Ep. S pectator. | 





PREVENTABLE ENTERIC. 


[To tHe Epiror or THE “SPrcTaToR.’] 































by the War Office in the adoption of a scheme of sanitation 
embracing the conditions I have laid down as “ essentials” to 
secure success to the soldier in his endeavour to keep in the 
fighting-line, and to avoid the disgrace of embarrassing his 
country in the critical hour by recklessly drifting into 
hospital with preventable illness which will endanger his 
comrades and allow him to take no further part in the war, 
has been taken exception to, in its “optimistic views,” by 
Dr. T. Whiteside Hime, so well known in Bradford and the 
profession for his work in Public Health. Dr. Hime states: 
“The experience of the past thirty years in this country 
does not support the optimistic views you hold as to the 
power of preventing enteric fever attained by the discovery of 
the bacillus of Eberth, which is regarded as its specific 
cause” (Spectator, September 23rd). I would like to remind 
Dr. Hime that the administration of Public Health in this 
country has been, within the time he specifies, the means of 
reducing by over two-thirds the incidence of enteric fever (as 
estimated by the death-rate from that cause) both through- 
out the country and in big towns, such as London, and 
that the discovery of the bacillus was followed by marked 
and continuous advances in this respect. I would also 
remind Dr. Hime that advanced knowledge of the biology 
of the bacillus, of its various avenues of invasion of the 
human body and its tenacity therein, established by recent 
research, has left the administration of Public Health 
without legal powers sufficiently extended to protect the 
community from the residual incidence of enteric fever 
in this country. The community is always late in receiving 
the benefits the profession has it in its power to grant, 
The incidence of enteric fever in this country is an 
anachronism; it could be abolished within five years. The 
toleration of enteric fever in war by authorities or by 
individual soldiers is criminal. The preventability of enteric 
fever in war is not based upon the limited experience of this 
country and its incomplete methods of prevention, but upon 
successful results attained in armies or camps where on a 
small scale partial methods of prevention have been applied, 
such as the Abyssinian, Suakim, and Ashanti campaigns, the 
Barrage camps at Assouan, at Ladysmith after 1901, and the 
Mooi River Hospital Staff in Natal. I can hardly think it 
necessary to produce from the mass of evidence available 
further instances to demonstrate the fact that we are, as 
regards enteric fever, “able to claim the power to prevent 
these infectious diseases,” and in asserting the contrary Dr. 
Hime would certainly be taking up a position scientifically 
indefensible, and unsupported by the opinion of leading 
sanitarians.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
LrigH Canney, M.D. (Lond.) 





“BLOOD IS THICKER THAN WATER.” 

[To THe Epitor or THE “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Srr,—An interesting account of this old saying may be found 
in Georg Biichmann’s “ Gefliigelte Worte” (ed. 1905), p. 677. 
The saying appears in many varied forms as a proverb in 
many European languages. The Danish poet Holberg intro- 
duces it into a play written by him in 1723. We are also 
referred in this article to a passage in the “ Reinhart Fuchs,” 
written about 1180, and edited by Jacob Grimm. The fox 
says to the rook :— 

“Ouch herich sagen daz sippebluot 

Von wazzere niht verdirbet.” 

(“I also hear it said that blood of kin is not spoilt by water.”) 
What did the fox mean by “water”? The editor thinks 
that the fox wished to remind the rook that the tie of blood- 
relationship is not annulled by the water of baptism. If this 
explanation of Grimm’s be correct, the proverb “ Blood is 
thicker than water” has deeply interesting historical associa- 
tions. It has come down to us from a period far anterior to 
that in which the famous Beast Epic first took shape. It 
takes us back to a time when the new Christian ideal of 
a universal brotherhood was still in conflict with the old 
pagan pieties, when the convert of Charlemagne could not, 
and would not, believe that a brother by “water” ought to 
be a closer brother to him than a brother by “ blood.” In the 
Nibelungenlied we find the old paganism still triumphant: 
loyalty to kindred holds the ground; Christianity, with its 
message of love, forgiveness, universal brotherhood, has 
vanished from the field.—I am, Sir, &c., 





Siz,—Your able article of August 26th on “ Preventable 
Enteric,” dealing also with the excessive length of time taken 


A. L. MAayHEw. 
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A LENDING LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—A letter in your paper (October 7th) points out that 
there is an excellent lending library for the blind in London. 
I should like to add that there is also one in Manchester, 
belonging to the Manchester and Salford Blind Aid Society. 
This library not only provides for the many blind folks under 
the care of the Society, but already five neighbouring towns 
subscribe, and have baskets of books, periodically exchanged, 
for their blind people.—I am, Sir, &c., 
IsaBpeL M. Heywoop, Hon. Sec. 
Claremont, Manchester. 





A DOG AND A CAT STORY. 
(To tue Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.’’} 

S1r,—In turning over an old notebook I have come on the 
following anecdotes relating to a dog and a cat, which are, I 
think, worthy of being placed on record as interesting little 
bits of comparative psychology. The one illustrates how an 
acquirement may long remain dormant in the absence of an 
appropriate stimulus, or be cunningly concealed, and the other 
shows how the accidental discovery of a posture that relieves 
the pain of an injury may lead to its being adopted and steadily 
maintained until the work of healing is complete. 


(1) Mrs. L., of Bonchurch, brought home to England with her, 
after a visit to Spain, a little white poodle which she purchased 
from some professional dog-trainers in Barcelona. It proved an 
affectionate, intelligent little creature, but displayed no special 
talent, and for the first two years it was in Mrs. L.’s possession 
she did not know that it had been taught any tricks beyond that 
of begging for food. At the end of that time, however, two little 
Italian boys came to spend the afternoon with her. When they 
entered the drawing-room, the poodle was resting unconcernedly 
on the hearthrug, but the moment they began to talk to each other 
in Italian, as they did loudly and volubly, it jumped up, manifested 
excitement and alarm, and forthwith went through a little 
performance, throwing a somersault and attempting to stand on 
its head and walk on its fore-paws, after which it ran and cowered 
inacorner. It was soon calmed and reassured; but whenever, 
during the afternoon, one of the boys spoke to it directly in 
Italian in a loud and commanding voice it made a feeble attempt 
to perform. - It was obvious that it had been trained as an artiste, 
and that the sound of the Italian language, resembling that of 
the Spanish tongue employed by its master, set the old and some- 
what rusty machinery in motion again. 

(2) When we were living at Whitehill, Colvend, in the autumn 
of 1881, a tortoiseshell kitten from a neighbouring cottage 
became a paying guest, spending most of its time with us, amply 
requiting by its pretty ways the tit-bits and petting bestowed on 
it. It was a good mouser and hunter, and on one of its expedi- 
tions after big game—rabbits—had the femur of its left hind-leg 
fractured about the middle of the shaft either by a stone thrown 
at it or by a trap or tumble. It came home limping painfully, 
dragging the leg, and for a couple of days was restless and 
evidently suffered much. At that time it discovered for itself 
that the easiest position was to lie on a soft-cushioned ottoman 
or window-seat, with the injured leg hanging over the edge. 
This position it then adopted and habitually maintained for three 
weeks. The weight of the limb produced the necessary extension, 
and union took place in the most satisfactory way without 
shortening. 


—I am, Sir, &e., 
Crindau, Dumfries. 


JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE. 








THE PROPOSED EXPERIMENT IN MILITIA TRAINING. 
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POETRY. 


HOMER. 
x 
First-BorN and first of all the godlike line, 
That sang of love and death and wayfaring, 
Surely death seemed to thee a comely thing, 
Having loved and fared, whose soul was more divine 





Than all the imperial suns and stars that shine 
In thy tremendous Heaven. Not sorrowing 
Thou sleptst, being worn with so great wandering 
Beside Odysseus o’er the violet brine. 


Thou wast content; to dreamers sleep is dear. 

Nor couldst thou know, when from thy lifeless knees 
The mute lyre fell, how myriads would rejoice, 
While thy young earth waxed old and grim, to hear, 
Grand as the thunder of gigantic seas, 

The imperishable cadence of thy voice. 


Il. 
On some vast headland of the Cyclades, 
Where the ambrosial-fronted cliffs abide 
The long, smooth billow of the Aegean tide, 
He dwells with sleep ; and there the anemones 
Bring forth eternal blossoms, and the bees 
O’er asphodel for ever sanctified 
From Death, being born of dust that ne’er has died, 
Weave all the year their little Odysseys. 


The old splendour fades, the ancient virtues wane; 
The Gods are lost, the Kings are deep entombed ; 
Caught in the eddying wind of modern life 
How many laurels wither! There remain 
Supreme Achilles, beautiful and doomed ; 
Helen, and Troy, and that immortal strife. 

Sr. Joun Lucas, 








BOOKS. 


—— 


FARTHEST SOUTH.* 
Tux frozen wastes of the North have revealed most of their 
secrets, and—beyond the attainment of the actual Pole~ 
little is left for the explorer of the Arctic seas. But it is 
only of recent years that a determined effort has been made 
to do for the wide solitude of the Antarctic what three 
centuries of travellers, from Frobisher to Nansen, have done 
for the white North. Of course, the reason of this com- 
parative neglect of the Antarctic is obvious. The South 
Pole is so much farther away from civilisation than the 
North that the mere establishment of a base from which 
to attack it has only become possible within the last 
fifty years or so. Nor is there the same practical 
reason why men should have sought it with enthusiasm. 
Arctic exploration received its chief spur from the desire 
to find a possible north-west passage, and when that 
elusive hope was erased from the table of commercial possi- 
bilities, men had become sufficiently interested in the work to 
continue it from pure love of science and adventure. No one 
ever attached much importance to the vast unknown southern 
continent—Terra Australis Incognita—which the early carto- 
graphers thought it needful to place on their maps as a 
balance to the great land-masses of the Northern Hemisphere, 
and the earliest of Antarctic explorers, Captain Cook, was 
also the tirst to show that this great continent did not extend 
into the habitable regions north of the Antarctic Circle. The 
first serious attempt to unveil the mysteries of the icy South 
was due to the scientific demand for a more complete know- 
ledge of the problems of terrestrial magnetism. It was 
mainly in the hope of reaching the south magnetic pole 
that Ross made his famous voyage, which first opened 
up the regions of the lonely Antarctic continent or 
archipelago. Ross did not succeed in reaching his appointed 
goal, but he penetrated four degrees nearer the South 
Pole than any of his precursors, discovered the wild 
mountainous country which he christened Victoria Land, and 
crowned his achievement by the sight of an active voleano— 
Mount Erebus—and of that wonderful ice barrier, stretching 
for hundreds of miles from east to west, which for sixty years 
closed the way to explorers. Down to the end of the nine- 
teenth century little of importance was added to Ross’s 
brilliant extension of the map. Other voyagers, though 
they contributed their share of valuable information, were 
less fortunate or less persistent in their endeavours to push 
to the south, and even Mr. Borchgrevink, though he contrived 
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to set foot upon the land whick Ross had seen without 
treading, found an insuperable barrier in the way of his 
rojected excursion to the south. It was reserved for another 
British sailor, backed by what was practically though not 
officially a naval expedition, to extend and interpret the 
discoveries of Ross. It is not too much to say that the 
brilliant achievement which Captain Scott describes, with 
unaffected modesty and native literary skill, in the enthralling 
yolumes now published, adds more to our real knowledge of 
the Antarctic than all that had been done between the im- 
mortal voyage of Ross and the fortunate return of the 
‘Discovery ’ a little more than a year ago. 

The literature of Polar exploration contains some of the 
most delightful reading that we know; and it is no small 
praise to say—as we can with truth—that these volumes 
deserve a place beside the best examples of it in our language. 
Captain Scott apologises for his want of literary experience ; 
put, as a matter of fact, he turns out to be one of those rare 
heroes who can describe daring adventures as simply and 
naturally as they achieve them. The expedition fostered by 
the Royal and Geographical Societies was singularly fortunate 
—from the reader’s point of view—in that it contained two of 
the best collaborators who ever sailed together on a similar 
task. Captain Scott has written a most admirable narrative, 
in which every detail of his three years of toil, isolation, 
and responsibility is lucidly presented to the reader, whilst 
in Dr. Wilson he found not only an enthusiastic and brave 
companion, but the best artist who has yet been able to 
represent the wonderful and awe-inspiring scenes of the 
frozen Antarctic desolation. Dr. Wilson’s beautiful and 
faithful sketches, backed as they are by numerous photo- 
graphs, give the clearest possible idea of scenes which word- 
painting is incompetent to realise. These bulky volumes 
have the charm which a faithful record of daring adventure 
must always possess, and it is difficult to lay them aside until 
the very end of the story—dramatic to its close—has been 
reached. Captain Scott’s simple and straightforward narra- 
tive bears the impress of an attractive nature, and the reader 
can readily understand how its author was able to keep his 
men good-humoured and obedient through two long Antarctic 
nights, and to enlist the zealous co-operation of his officers to 
their last ounce of power. The voyage of the ‘Discovery’ 
will, we venture to prophesy, always hold a high place in the 
library of travel, and be read with fresh delight long after its 
achievements have been outdone and its maps superseded. 

This is not the place in which the important scientific 
results of Captain Scott’s voyage can be properly weighed, 
though we may say that they afford ample value for the ex- 
penditure. In the instructions issued before he sailed in the 
summer of 1901 two main objects were set before him,— 
“(a) to determine, as far as possible, the nature, condition, 
and extent of that portion of the South Polar lands which is 
included in the scope of your expedition; and (b) to make a 
magnetic survey in the regions to the south of the fortieth 
parallel, and to carry on meteorological, oceanographic, geo- 
logical, biological, and physical investigations and researches.” 
It is in the execution of the former, or geographical, half of 
this task that the chief interest of Captain Scott’s book will 
be found, though the scientific value of his work lies mainly 
in the second half of his instructions. He was extra- 
ordinarily fortunate in exploration,—if fortune is to be 
predicated of success which was richly earned by careful 
organisation, dogged perseverance, and _ light-hearted 
disregard of the most appalling form of danger. The 
‘Discovery’ found excellent winter quarters within sight of 
the smoking cone of Mount Erebus, after having sailed twice 
along Ross’s great ice barrier, and having found, at its 
eastern end, a new country, now known as King Edward VII. 

Land. From this centre it was necessary to make inland 
Journeys by sledge. The peculiarity of this form of explora- 
tion is that, once the voyager has detached himself from his 
base, no kind of assistance is possible. His business is to 
travel as far as he can until half his provisions are finished; 
then he must come back on the remainder. Tf, in the natural 
desire to go as far as possible, he miscalculates his food- 
supply, or if on the return journey he is unduly delayed by 
accident or tempest, his inevitable fate is to perish of cold 
and starvation, far from all human aid and sympathy. On 
the arid ice-plains of the Antarctic there is no chance of 


animal or bird life as of human habitation. The most 
thrilling of Captain Scott’s chapters are the two which 
describe his sledge-journey, along with Dr. Wilson and 
Lieutenant Shackleton, beyond the eighty-second degree of 
south latitude,—two hundred miles nearer the Pole than 
human feet had previously trod. It is easy to read between 
the lines, and to’ see that only the most dauntless courage 
and endurance prevented this journey from ending in such a 
disaster as has been sketched above. On the return journey 
the provisions ran very low in consequence of the failure of 
the dogs to do their work, and the consequent diminution of 
the calculated pace. Lieutenant Shackleton’s health entirely 
broke down under the unusual strain, and there are few finer 
records of human heroism than Captain Scott’s modest story 
of the way in which he and Dr. Wilson—both suffering from 
the insidious attacks of scurvy and ophthalmia—contrived to 
bring their stricken comrade safely back to the ship. Perhaps 
this achievement was no less meritorious than the discovery 
of the splendid mountains of South Victoria Land, on which 
alone the narrator dwells with a pardonable pride. Captain 
Scott has done a splendid piece of work; not the least part 
of it is the production of the ablest and most interesting 
record of travel to which the present century has yet given 
birth. 





AGRICULTURAL RATES.* 
Att who are interested in the problems connected with 
agricultural rating owe a debt of gratitude to Professor 
Nicholson for the extremely able and impartial way in which 
he has dealt with those problems. Professor Nicholson is 
neither a landowner nor a politician, and he approaches his 
subject solely from the point of view of justice and truth. 
He examines the question before him, not with a desire 
to find support for any particular theory, but in order to 
ascertain whether agriculture is fairly treated in the matter 
of local taxation. As our readers are doubtless aware, we 
have repeatedly pointed out in these columns that, so far from 
the relief given to agriculture by the State paying one-half 
of the rates being inequitable, it is but a bare act of justice. 
The whole history of local taxation shows that those who 
established the Poor-rate in the time of Queen Elizabeth— 
the Poor-rate is the basis of our system of local taxation 
intended that all the inhabitants of the parish, or taxable 
unit, should contribute according to their ability. In other 
words, they desired to create a local Income-tax, for the 
essential of an Income-tax is that those who pay it con- 
tribute according to their income,—that is, according to their 
ability. In the time of Queen Elizabeth, however, men’s ability 
to contribute to taxation was shown chiefly by two things: 
either by the amount of land which they occupied or owned, 
or by the amount of personal property or stock-in-trade which 
they possessed. Accordingly such occupation or possession 
was held to be the measure of their ability to contribute 
to the rates. But as time went on it proved far easier 
to test a man’s ability by the size and value of the 
house he occupied or the land he tilled than by the personal 
property or stock-in-trade which he possessed. Thus personal 
property gradually slipped its neck out of the collar and 
left realty—i.e., land and houses—to drag the coach of local 
taxation. Almost the only indication that the rates were 
once a local Income-tax that now remains is the fact that 
rates are collected on the tithe—that is, on the income— 
of the parson. But though our present system of rating 
does not touch personal property, Parliament by a law 
which is annually renewed solemnly records the fact that 
personal property was meant to pay, used to pay, and ought 
to pay. Every year it enacts that for the coming year all 
forms of personal property shall be relieved from rates, and 
that rates during the year shall only be levied on houses, 
lands, tithes, coal-mines, and underwoods. The origin of this 
public annual declaration that personal property once paid 
rates is to be found in the fact that in 1840 the Court of 
Queen’s Bench decided that the rate-collectors had no right to 
exempt personal property, as they were in the habit of doing 
in almost every case, and that in future they must rate stock- 
in-trade as well as realty. The decision caused consternation, 
and an Act was hurried through Parliament exempting 
personal property from rates for one year, it being hoped 
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that within that year Parliament would be able to devise some 
equitable adjustment of rates. Since that date personal 
property has every year been solemnly relieved of what, if it 
were realty, would be called its “hereditary burden” by a 
fresh Act of Parliament. Yet such is the irony of fate that 
the greater part of the nation believes that land is unfairly 
privileged in the matter of taxation, and that its owners are 
somehow relieved from a burden which they ought to bear, and 
which the less fortunate possessors of personal property 
are made to endure. Professor Nicholson in his new book 
tells this strange story with wonderful clearness as well as 
impartiality. He holds, as we have noted above, no brief 
for the landlords; but as a student of economic science he 
refuses to misread history in order that he may adopt a 
popular or conventional conclusion. 

In a book so full of good things it is difficult to know 
what to single out for special mention. Perhaps the most 
illuminating chapter is that in which Professor Nicholson 
insists that all taxes fall on persons and not on things. 
If the public could once be got to realise that it is “a 
hungering, thirsting man” who in every case pays a tax, and 
not a thing, we should have much less nonsense talked and 
much more justice done in the matter of taxes. Unfortunately, 
however, the loose rhetoric of the politicians and the lawyers 
has clouded the issue. People, and quite as often people of 
education as “the man in the street,” talk about taxes 
springing from the land as if the rates rose from the furrows 
like the larks. Yet it only requires a little reflection to show 
that it is solely out of a human being’s pocket that a tax can 
spring, and that all the tax-collectors can do is to say that 
the amount which shall come out of that pocket shall be 
measured according to the amount which the human being 
in question possesses of this or that material object. Windows 
or watches cannot grow taxes themselves any more than acres; 
but you can, of course, tax a man according to the number 
of windows he hires, or watches he owns, or acres he tills :— 

“This throws us back on what is after all the fundamental 
principle that must be applied throughout: the principle, 
namely, that all taxes fall on persons and not on things. 
By this time, this principle ought to be a commonplace, 
so often has it been insisted on in the present controversy; 
but as a matter of fact, it is constantly forgotten. The very 
reference to the Royal Commission is open to the criticism 
that it suggests that taxes fall not on persons but on things; 
they were to report whether all kinds of real and personal 
property contribute equitably to taxation raised for local pur- 
poses. In this case, the Commissioners themselves pointed out 
the importance of the principle of personal burden, but they did 
not always follow it to the logical conclusion; and in popular 
controversy, the point most discussed is still literally whether 
different classes of property are equitably taxed. The fallacy 
involved in this point of view may be illustrated by reference 
to a case that will call for repeated consideration in different 
forms. It is a grievance of the agricultural ratepayers that poor- 
rates, and similar rates, are levied on the net rental of the 
cultivated land, and they contend that land is as much the raw 
material of the farmer as wool or cotton is of the manufacturer. 
It is alleged that one form of property is taxed whilst other forms 
used in a similar way escape. Thus the farmers—the manu- 
facturers of food—seem to have a special grievance against the 
manufacturers of clothes and other things. In the same way, it 
is urged that the shopkeeper is not rated on his stock-in-trade, 
whilst the farmer is in effect so rated because his rent is payment, 
not merely for land at its prairie value, but as inextricably 
combined with various forms of capital. Suppose, however, that 
in fact the farmers, as a body, are able to transfer this part of 
their rates to the landlords, then this special grievance dis- 
appears, so far as they are concerned, and is transferred to the 
owners of land. The real difficulty is not that land is taxed, but 
who really pays the tax—landlord or occupier. The principle 
that taxes fall on persons and not on things is in effect the basis 
of the distinction between primary (or nominal) and ultimate (or 
real) incidence.” 

The fact that it is persons, not things, who pay taxes may 
seem at first sight of no very great importance. Yet a whole 
fabric of error has been built up on the contrary assump- 
tion,—7.e., that it is the lands or houses that are taxed, and 
not men in respect of them. For example, the theory of 
hereditary burdens, which is responsible for so much wild 
talking and thinking, and therefore for so much injustice in 
our system of taxation, is derived directly from the non-under- 
standing of this principle. Professor Nicholson shows how 
even such able men as Sir Edward Hamilton and Sir George 
Murray in their Special Report attached to the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Rating fall into this very fallacy :— 

“They argue that for onerous purposes, if it were possible, the 

rates should only be levied on residential property as being 





y< pargaens J a fair evidence of income, 
other property (including, I suppose, land used for agri : 

objected to principally because it would ‘exempt fon nae 
very large amount of property all over the country which has foe 
centuries contributed to local expenditure, and has passed fro . 
hand to hand, subject to that liability ; and though we feel the 
the present system is open to serious criticism, from an equitable 
point of view, yet it seems that the entire exemption from local 
taxation of any property at present brought into charge would ba 
inadmissible.’ This seems to be the hereditary burden theory in 
its simplest form. And yet the authors of this Memorandum 
have shown most clearly that it is not things but persons that are 
taxed. In the concrete, if you impose taxes on agricultural land 

you tax the persons engaged in agriculture, and the tax comes 
out of their profits. If they did not work the land, it would give 
no tax.” 

Here we see that while the authors of the Special Report 
escaped the original fallacy, taey floundered into the error 
which is the offspring of that fallacy. 

We wish we could find space to quote Professor Nicholson's 
excellent handling of the hereditary-burden theory as a whole, 
but may note the perfectly admirable way in which he deals 
with the legal fiction that the land belongs to the State,—a 
fiction which, as he notes, though it may conceivably have a 
meaning in law, has none in economics or politics. Another 
very remarkable chapter is that which deals with the incidence 
of rates and taxes. The problems involved are some of the 
most difficult and obscure in economic science, but Professor 
Nicholson has treated them with a clearness and discretion 
that cannot be too highly commended. We may ay, 
indeed, that we have never read anything more convincing 
on the subject. All we can do, however, is to call attention 
to the three pages of general conclusions with which Professor 
Nicholson winds up his book. After restating the fallacy 
at the bottom of the hereditary-burden theory, he continues 
as follows :— 


“Tt is sometimes said that the relief of the poor is a first ! 


charge on land; it would be equally true to say that it is a first 
charge on all property. It was never intended that land should 
bear special differential charges for onerous purposes whilst other 
property escaped. Rates on houses and other forms of property 
that came to be rated were in their origin of the nature of 
local income taxes. During the last half century, there has 
been a continuous and progressive increase of local burdens 
for national charges. In particular, burdens on the agricultural 
interest have increased without any corresponding special benefit 
to agriculture. At the same time, especially of recent years, 
agriculture has become less able to bear taxation. The popular 
idea that there is in land-values a large unearned increment 
available is, as applied to agricultural land, the reverse of the 
truth. On the whole, the rental of land is kept up because a 
large part of it is expended on the land. A tax, even if it falls 
on rent, tends to depress agriculture. With regard to remedies, 
what is required is a complete reorganisation of the whole 
system of local finance; and in this reform agriculture should 
receive equitable treatment, having regard to actual conditions, 
and not to fictions, whether legal, historical, or economic.” 

Before we leave Professor Nicholson’s little book, which we 
recommend to the attention, not only of politicians, but of all 
thinking men who wish to act justly and fairly in the matter 
of landed property, and who do not desire merely to imbibe 
and repeat conventional “clap-trap,” we may point out 
that his work is by no means a piece of pure economic 
science, but is full of sound political sense. Especially 
good is the way in which he explains how the system of 
doles has led to local extravagance. In a passage of no little 
humour he shows how “ most people seem to think that truth, 
like everything else, is subject to senile decay,” and there- 
fore have taken to neglecting that “ musty piece of practical 
wisdom” which teaches us “that the most effective way of 
securing economy in the expenditure of money is to see that 
people spend what is really their own money.” That may be 
an inconvenient as well as an old truth, but if we neglect it 
as we have been doing for the last twenty years we are certain 
to reap our reward in waste and muddle. The fact is, our 
whole system of local taxation must be remodelled, and re 
modelled by men who have cleared their minds of cant in 
regard to the alleged privileged position of land. Land 
must be treated like every other form of wealth, no better 
and no worse. Until that essential piece of equity is done, 
and we get rid of the special burden which we now impose on 
agriculture, we shall find our schemes for getting the people 
back to the land liable to be checkmated, and shall always be 
subject to a recrudescence of the demand for Protection,—@ 
demand which, from the agriculturist’s point of view, is often 
a blind cry for some set-off against the injustice of our 
present system of rural rating. 


i on 
But this exemption of 
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THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING.* 


Mucn nonsense has been written concerning the revival of 
Jearning by erudite professors, firm in the belief that the Dark 
Ages were suddenly illuminated, and that the light of the 
recovered classics shone in an instant on an obscure world. 
But Dr. Sandys harbours no such picturesque illusion, 
and a studied moderation is the chief merit of his book. 
“Tn the first place,” says he, “ we must resolutely resist the 
patural temptation to exaggerate the darkness of the Middle 
Ages with a view to enhancing the brightness of the succeed- 
ing Age.” In one sense there never was a Dark Age. That is 
to eay, there never was a time in which learned men did not 
yead, write, and teach. Not merely were many books written 
in the centuries which are called dark, but the books 
were very widely diffused. At the same time, there was 
a gradual, if distinct, revival, or rediscovery, of the classics, 
and this rebirth of ancient learning is by far the most 
adventurous period in the history of thought. A few 
zealous men set out to find again forgotten continents of 
erudition. They were inspired by the same love of what 
seemed strange and new as sent Columbus across the 
world, and in its results their enterprise was more 
wonderful than his. The difficulties which they overcame 
were enormous. The first necessity was the recovery and 
transcription of the classical texts. These were not easily 
found,and when found were not easily copied. When Petrarch 
happened on two speeches of Cicero at Liége, “the only ink 
that could be obtained in that large town,” says Dr. Sandys, 
“was of the colour of saffron.” But the intrepid discoverers 
triumphed over all difficulties, and some of the earliest 
lecturers found it necessary (and not impossible) to commit 
to memory the texts upon which they lectured. 

Among the earliest restorers of the ancient learning were 
Petrarch and Boccaccio, and Dr. Sandys recounts their 
exploits with enthusiastic admiration. Nor could he finda 
better subject for romance. In the mere discovery of lost 
treasures there is a legitimate excitement; and Petrarch not 
only discovered, but interpreted. Cicero and Virgil were his 
favourites, and they were the authors most widely read 
during the Renaissance. His greatest achievement—in his 
own eyes—was to find at Verona a manuscript containing 
the letters to Atticus and Quintus. Thus a new world 
floated into his ken, and it is characteristic of his simple 
faith and literary enthusiasm that no sooner had he dis- 
covered the masterpiece than he sat him down to write a letter 
to Cicero telling him of his good fortune. But Cicero and 
Virgil, though his favourites, were by no means the only 
authors that Petrarch loved and studied. Horace and 
Terence, Lucan and Statius, Claudian and Seneca,—he 
knew them all; and of the historians it was Livy 
whom he prized the most, and whose love of Rome aroused 
his own patriotism for Italy. Nor when once Petrarch and 
Boccaccio had done their work did the interest in Greek and 
Latin flag. The fifteenth century witnessed the systematic 
study of archaeology, and thus from a few fragments the 
worlds of Athens and of ancient Rome were reconstituted. 
With increasing knowledge the value of human letters came 
to be recognised :— 

“Without literature,” wrote Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini to his 
nephew, “I do not know what you can be, but a two-legged 
donkey. For, without learning, what is man, however wealthy, 
however powerful he may be? No one, neither nobleman nor 
king nor general, is of any worth, if he is ignorant of Letters. 
Sienecews Perhaps some maiden fair to see, who is herself attracted 
by your comeliness, has smitten you, and is entangling you in 
her toils. You may deem yourself happy in your wooing, but 
you are being deeply deceived. For, while you are doting on her 
beauty, you are deserting another beautiful form, that is really 


fairer by far. For neither the star of the morning nor the 
evening-star is fairer than the wisdom that is won by the study 


of Letters,” 

There is, of course, a literary exaggeration in this passage. 
But it strikes the right note, and it is peculiarly welcome 
at a time when learning is generally despised as of no 
Practical use. 

It was Vittorino who established the first school of the 
humanities at Mantua, and who attempted to restore the old 
athletic training of mind and body which was the glory of 
Athens. While he studied with his scholars the best authors 





of Rome, while he brought immigrants from Greece to read 
Homer, Hesiod, and the dramatists with his pupils, he did 
not disdain physical exercise and the sports of gentlemen. 
“Sometimes,” as Dr. Sandys says, “he would organise a 
mimic siege, in which one side held the fort and the other 
stormed it, and ‘his heart rejoiced when their shouts went up 
to heaven, and all was filled with dust. He aroused in his 
boys a spirit of bravery, and also made them indifferent to 
heat or cold.” Thus he applied in earnest the precepts of 
Plato, and attempted to make, not mere scholars, but strong 
and wise citizens. Then presently academies and the printing 
press came to the help of scholars, and took from them part 
of an intolerable burden. The invention of Gutenberg relieved 
them for ever of the heavy task of transcription, and the 
scholarly texts printed by the Aldi and others made the diffu- 
sion of knowledge an easy matter. For the Aldi were scholars 
as well as printers, and they read and revised the texts which 
they sent forth over Europe with a scientific accuracy which 
was wonderful at that time. The inscription over the room of 
Aldus himself, quoted by Dr. Sandys, shows the spirit of the 
enterprise far better than pages of eloquence could do. 
“Whosoever thou art”—thus it ran—* Aldus straitly 
chargeth thee, if thou desirest aught of him, to do thy 
business in briefest wise, and then at once depart—save haply 
thou comest, even as Hercules unto the weary Atlas, ready to 
bear his burden on thy shoulders; if so, there will ever be 
enough to do, both for thyself and for as many as bend their 
steps hitherward.” 

But the noblest enterprise has its failings, and a kind of 
pedantry was the sin which beset the revival of learning. 
The scholars who taught the classics soon began to write 
a Latin which, being neither sincere nor individual, was 
a mere travesty of Cicero’s style. It was against these 
pedants that Erasmus launched his amazing satire, the 
Ciceronianus. This masterpiece, though violently assailed by 
Scaliger and others, was never answered, and it remains 
unanswerable, Ciceronianism, a vice then, is still a vice 
to-day. No good can come of any one who attempts to ape 
the style of a writer greater than himself. Moreover, it is 
the grossest folly to attempt to express the facts of modern 
life in an ancient formula. That, indeed, is to pour new wine 
into old bottles. And from Latin the Ciceronian habit has 
spread to all modern languages. The boasted propriety of 
eighteenth-century French, which impoverished a tongue made 
strong by Montaigne, was but a concession to the spirit of 
Cicero. The good sense which turned the coloured prose of 
Tudor England into the precise and timid speech of Addison 
was no more than another compliment to the great virtuoso. 
And many there are to-day who impoverish their style at the 
bidding of Cicero, though they have never read a line of the 
orator’s writing. Dr. Sandys himself, for another reason, is 
a Ciceronian. The habit of Public Orator is so strong 
upon him that he is obliged to fit each of his lectures with 
an ornamental peroration, as though he were paying an 
official compliment, or introducing a distinguished foreigner 
to the Chancellor of his University. And it is Cicero that he 
mimics all the while. This, however, is a venial fault, and 
but a slight blemish upon an interesting book. 





GRACE ABOUNDING.*® 

Tue book in which Bunyan wrote down the story of his life’s 
crisis can never appeal to the world with the same universal 
force as The Pilgrim’s Progress. The language is too much 
that of technical theology, and it is not always easy to re- 
capture from the strange maze of symbolism the facts of the 
spiritual conflict. Moreover, it is a piece of pitiless realism, 
lacking the romantic interest of allegory. Yet Grace 
Abounding is not inferior to the other in its sudden lantern- 
flashes into the deeps of the human soul. First published 
in 1666, it is a record, written in prison, of the author’s 
conversion, and the temptations which assailed him 
before he found his feet firm on the rock of truth. 
There is no such human document known to us in any 
literature. The “Confessions” of other saints seem 
spectral and dim compared with this plain narrative of fiery 
trial and hardly won assurance. For Bunyan was not one of 
those who come easily to peace. His vivid imagination, hia 








* Harvard Lectures on the Revival of Learning. By J. E. Sandys, Cambridge: 
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* Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners. By John Bunyan. With 15 Hlus; 
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scrupulous candour with himself, and his strong and stiff- 
necked spirit made the Slough of Despond and the Valley of 
Humiliation no easier to him than to his own Pilgrim. In 
reviewing his struggles he thought that his fault lay in not 
having recourse constantly to prayer, and the conclusion is 
illustrative of his temperament. Peace is only won by 
such souls after they have tried the battle in their own 
strength and grievously failed. The merits of the book 
are its complete honesty, the clearness with which every 
detail of the contest is remembered, and the pro- 
fundity of the issues, for it was no shallow or half- 
witted being who was thus tormented. Literature can 
show many pictures of religious conflicts, such as Hogg’s 
wonderful Confessions of a Fanatic, but in most of them 
there is something crack-brained and morbid about the 
protagonists. But Bunyan’s common-sense and sanity are as 
strong as his imaginative insight. In Grace Abounding we 
have the spectacle of a mind of the first order struggling 
with a literal interpretation of the most terrible words of 


‘Scripture, groping among vast and half-understood concep- 


tions with no guide but its own honesty, and all the while 
goaded by the knowledge that the quest was a matter of life 
or death, that “above Elstow Green was heaven and 
beneath there was hell.” He may speak sometimes in strange 


tongues, and use a dialect which is out of date, but the 


interest of the facts is eternal. 

“From a child,” wrote Bunyan, “I had but few equals, 
both for cursing, swearing, lying, and blaspheming the holy 
mame of God.” These vices must not be taken too 
seriously; they are the faults of an imaginative man, and 
loomed up in the retrospect larger than they probably were, 
while from what he calls the “lusts and fruits of the flesh” 
we know by his own testimony that he was conspicuously 
free. Even in his unregenerate days he trembled when he 
saw wickedness done by “those who professed goodness,”— 
scarcely the mark of a gross sinner. He was addicted to 
swearing, and to be reproved even by loose-livers put him in 
great trouble about his soul. He tried church-going as a 
cure, but “ Mr. Two-tongues, parson of the parish,” had no 
comfort to give him. He began to hear voices, warning him 
of death and judgment, and soon lost pleasure even in innocent 
games, and became the victim of his uneasy conscience. Then 
came a period of outward reform without inward conversion. 
“Our neighbours did take me to bea very godlyman..... ° 
though yet I knew not Christ, nor grace, nor faith, nor hope‘ 
..... Had I then died my state had been most fearful.” 
The real strugglenow commenced. He plunged into the Scrip- 
tures, and found more matter for fearthanfor hope. His first 
temptation was to the wild creed of the Ranters, but from this 
his wholesome good sense saved him. Then came the desire 
for some material assurance of his faith, the old propensity 
to test God by calling for a miracle. He was tormented by 
the thought that for him the day of grace might be past and 
gone; and it is worth noting that it was a text from the 
Apocrypha which first brought him a ray of comfort. ‘“ Look 
at the generations of old, and see; did ever any trust in God, 
and were confounded?” But the terrible problem of election 
and predestination remained. The clean and unclean beasts 
of the Mosaic law provided him with strange and disquieting 
parallels. He longed for assurance of grace, but could not 
convince himself that he was numbered among the elect. 
“But oh! how I now loved those words that spake of a 
Christian’s calling ! as when the Lord said to one, Follow Me; 
and to another, Come after Me: and oh, thought I, that He 
would say so to me too: how gladly would I run after 
Him!” In his intense spirituality it seemed amazing to 
hhim to see old people “ hunting after the things of this life, 
as if they should live here always,” and “ professors 
much distressed and cast down when they met with 
outward losses.” Then came a very modern temptation. 
“ Every one doth think his own religion rightest, both Jews 
and Moors and Pagans; and how if all our faith, and Christ, 
and Scriptures should be but a think so too?” Bunyan had 
mo answer to these early efforts of the historical school of 
criticism; “only by the distaste they gave my spirit, I felt 
there was something in me that refused to embrace them.” 
The doubt abode with him for a year, and relief came partly 
through the ministrations of Mr. Gifford, partly through what 
must seem to us a crude symbolic interpretation of a text in 
Revelation, and largely through the reading of Luther's 


Commentary on Galatians, a book “most fit for a wounded 


conscience.” 

But the crisis was not passed. He fell into a sort of 
religious folie de doute. Strange voices whispered in his ear 
bidding him deny Christ, and to his unquiet mind it seemed 
that he acquiesced. These voices, like those of Joan of Are 
were probably the hallucinations caused by an imagination 
so vivid as almost to materialise its creations. The awful 
thought came upon him that he had sinned the unpardonable 
sin, the sin against the Holy Ghost. He fancied himself 
like Esau, who could find no place of repentance, though he 
sought it carefully with tears. An “ancient Christian” 
whom he consulted agreed with his view, but, adds Bunyan, 
“I found him, though a good man, a stranger to much 
combat with the devil.” (We recommend to the reader Mr. 
Copping’s portrait of that ancient Christian.) This was hig 
fiercest trial; for long he suffered under it; and in the 
end his doubts disappeared, as all such doubts must, 
not before rational proofs, but from a living sense 
of the divine presence. “God and Christ were con- 
tinually before my face.” His feet were now on firm 
ground, and being essentially a man of deeds, he must 
needs become a preacher and dispel the doubts of others, 
He professed himself no theologian, and never cared “to 
meddle with things that were controverted,” but only “to 
contend with great earnestness for the word of faith.” The 
rest of Grace Abounding is taken up with a description of his 
arrest and trial. He was a loyalist and a law-abiding citizen, 
but no man of his experience and temperament could obey a 
command to be silent when he saw the world perishing for 
lack of the true light. His argument with the Justices is 
brilliant dialectic, and the scene was obviously the source of 
the wonderful trial at Vanity Fair described in The Pilgrim’s 
Progress. His case is formally perfect, but had Bunyan been 
set in authority he would no doubt have acted like his Judges 
towards Ranters and Quakers, and the same case might have 
been made out against him. When men are in desperate 
earnest toleration seems only another name for indifference. 

We trust that this handsome reprint will direct the atten- 
tion of many to one of the most remarkable books in our 
literature. It would be hard to overpraise Mr. Copping’s 
drawings of those men and women with serious eyes and 
worn faces who made up the writer’s world. Doubtless many 
of the problems discussed have small reality for modern 
days. We are less hag-ridden by Scriptural precedents, the 
symbolism which terrified Bunyan has small power to affect 
us, our language is less theological, we state our difficulties 
more scientifically and correctly, and what to him were living 
realities have become to us only counters in a rather anti- 
quated controversy. But the problem remains the same: the 
Way is still the Way, narrow and hard and comfortless. Let 
us quote the comment of Bunyan’s most eloquent biographer: 

“The dialect may alter,” wrote Froude, “but if man is more 
than a brief floating bubble on the eternal river of time ; if there 
be really an immortal part of him which need not perish; and if 


his business on earth is to save it from perishing, he will still 
try to pierce the mountain barrier. He will still find the work 


as hard as Bunyan found it. We live in days of progress and 


enlightenment; nature on a hundred sides has unlocked her 
storehouses of knowledge. But she has furnished no ‘open 
sesame’ to bid the mountain gate fly wide which leads to con- 
quest of self. There is still no passage there for ‘ body and soul 
and sin.’” 





NOVELS. 


ROSE O’ THE RIVER.* 
AMERICAN writers of fiction may be roughly divided into two 
classes,—those who lay the scenes of their stories in America, 
and those who do not. Of course, this is not a hard-and-fast 
division, and not a few vary their appeal, now writing from a 
cosmopolitan or European, and now from an American, 
standpoint; but it will, we think, be generally admitted that 
sooner or later they have to choose between the two, and 
seldom achieve equal success in both genres. If this generalie 
sation be correct, an exception must be made in favour of Miss 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, who is equally at home on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and who, after revealing in her “ Penelope” 
series a capacity for appreciating the best features of society 











* Rose o' the River, By Kate Douglas Wiggin, London: A, Constable and 
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in the Old Country, shows in Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
and the volume before us an unimpaired talent for delineating 
the amenities of rural life in America. It is hard to say 
precisely wherein the excellence of her manner resides. Her 
gbrewdness and humour act as antiseptics to her strong vein 
of sentiment. She is tender without being effusive, reticent 
without any taint of priggishness, entertaining without resort 
to extravagance or facetiousness. Thus, though the themes 
which she treats are widely dissimilar, and soldiers play an 
insignificant part in her stories, we have often noticed in her 
delicate and gracious talent a sort of literary affinity to that 
of the late Mrs. Ewing. 

The scene of Rose o’ the River is laid in the Saco Valley in 
Maine, and while in its essentials the story is a love-idyll, it 
conforms to the requirements of those utilitarian critics who 
contend that a novel, if it deal with workers, should give us 
information as to the industry in which they are engaged. 
On the banks of the Saco every one is more or less interested 
in the timber trade, and the hardships, the romance, and the 
peril of which the lives of “loggers” and “river drivers” are 
full are here set before us with a wealth of detail which does not 
impair the general picturesqueness of the picture. Miss 
Wiggin initiates us into the mysteries of “side jams,” “booms,” 
and “ bungs,” the strange behaviour of “ key-logs,” and the use 
of “pickpoles” and “peaveys,” in the most entertaining fashion. 
And this information is conveyed not only by descriptive 
passages, but largely in the racy talk of the “drivers” them- 
selves, and in the reminiscences of a charming impostor 
nicknamed “ Old Kennebec” from his constant practice of 
contrasting that river with the Saco to the disparagement 
of the latter. Steve Waterman, the hero, is the most daring 
“driver” in York County, and his antecedents and virtues are 
amusingly outlined in the following midday talk amongst his 
mates on the river-bank :— 

«“«There’s be’n two black sheep in his family a’ready, an’ Steve 
kind o’ feels as if he’d ought to be extry white,’ remarked Jed 
Towle. ‘You fellers that belonged to the old drive remember 
Pretty Quick Waterman well enough? Steve’s mother brought 
him up’ Yes; most of them remembered the Waterman twins, 
Stephen’s cousins, now both dead—Slow Waterman, so moderate 
in his steps and actions that you had to fix a landmark somewhere 
near him to see if he moved; and Pretty Quick, who shone by 
comparison with his twin. ‘I'd kind o’ forgot that Pretty Quick 
Waterman was cousin to Steve,’ said the under boss; ‘he never 
worked with me much, but he wa’n’t cut off the same piece o’ 
goods as the other Watermans. Great hemlock! but he kep’ a 
cussin’ dictionary, Pretty Quick did! Whenever he heard any 
new words he must ’a’ writ ’em down, an’ then studied ’em all up 
in the winter-time, to use in the spring drive.’ ‘Swearin’’s a 
habit that hed ought to be practised with turrible caution,’ ob- 
served old Mr. Wiley, when the drivers had finished luncheon 
and taken out their pipes. ‘There’s three kinds o’ swearin’— 
plain swearin’, profane swearin’, an’ blasphemious swearin’. 
Logs air jest like mules: there’s times when a man can’t seem to 
rip up a jam in good style ’thout a few words that’s too strong 
for the infant classes in Sunday-schools; but a man hedn’t ought 
to tempt Providence,’ ” 


“Old Kennebec” is a most engaging example of the harmless 
boaster, impelled by the love of applause to claim credit for 
an active share in exploits either imaginary or achieved by 
others. There is, however, so much shrewdness mixed up 
with his “tall talk” that his weakness is readily overlooked, 
especially as he suffers from the continual scepticism of his 
wife. Another comedian—this time purely unconscious—is the 
hopeful of the “fool family” of Crambrys, blessed, though 
a boy, with the amazing name of Alcestis, who signalised his 
first introduction to the alphabet with the exclamation, 
“Good God, is that A!” The love-interest is developed on the 
simplest possible lines, and inspires no misgiving on the part 
of the reader as to its ultimate issue; but such is the charm 
and wholesome freshness of the surroundings that here for 
once we are completely reconciled to the absence of the 
unexpected. 





A Nine Days’ Wonder. By B. M. Croker. (Methuen and Co. 
6s.)—The Old Cantonment. (Same author, publishers, and price.) 
One looks with confidence to Mrs. Croker to furnish cheerful 
€nd wholesome entertainment, and one seldom looks in vain. A 
Nine Days’ Wonder has not the freshness and fascination of the 
best of her earlier Anglo-Indian, or perhaps we should say 
Hiberno-Indian, stories—notably “Pretty Miss Neville” and 
“ Diana Barrington ”—and the resort to so hackneyed a device as 
the changing of children at nurse is characteristic of Mrs. Croker’s 
Carelessness in the matter of building her plots. Once, however, 








the Irish peasant girl, after twenty-one years in a cabin, is turned 
loose in “ smart” society as the daughter of a Peer, one forgives this 
lack of artistic conscientiousness in contemplation of the results, 
which aré highly diverting. At the same time, we cannot help 
thinking that even “smart” society would have shown moré 
good humour and consideration in overlooking the solecisms and 
blunders of the wild Irish girl than it is represented as showing 
in Mrs. Croker’s vivacious pages. For the rest, we can cordially 
recommend the story of Mary Foley’s elevation to all who do not 
wish to be unduly stimulated or depressed by their daily or weekly 
dose of fiction. With much the same reservation, we can also 
recommend the budget of stories and sketches put forward by 
the same author under the title of The Old Cantonment. Tho 
themes are in nearly every case well-worn, but Mrs. Croker’s un- 
affected geniality and the easy naturalness of her dialogue go far 
to neutralise this initial defect. Most of the episodes are cheer- 
ful, or even frivolous, in tone, and happy endings predominate; 
but there is a sufficient admixture of seriousness and. sentiment 
to temper sunshine with shade, and conciliate readers who 
enjoy the luxury of being mildly harrowed. 

The Yarnof Old Harbour Town. By W. Clark Russell. (T, Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.)—Mr. Clark Russell gives us another novel of the 
sea, and imparts an appropriate tinge to his story by dating it in 
the year 1805. The whole account of the kidnapping of Lucy, 
her assumed madness, and the voyage of the ‘Aurora’ in search 
of her, is breezy and exciting reading ; but it must be confessed 
that her sudden change of front and her affection for her abductor 
are not in the least credible. There is a sympathetic glimpse of 
Nelson in the course of the book, which is specially interesting 
in this year. Mr. Clark Russell gives a very vivid word-picture 
of the great Admiral’s momentary appearance on board the 
‘Victory,’ which lingers on the reader’s mind with almost as 
much distinctness as if it had been a scene witnessed in a play. 
As a love story the book is not very successful, but as a picture 
of sea and harbour life a hundred years ago it cannot fail te 
interest its readers. 

A Maker of History. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. (Ward, 
Lock, and Co. 6s.)—This is an historical melodrama, and the 
only fault which can be found with it is that the author has 
forgotten that when writing romances about the history of the 
day he should not impute evil motives to nations with whom 
England is in friendly relations. To assert that the Dogger Bank 
incident was carefully arranged in order to draw England into a 
war with two Powers at present friendly is, to say the least of 
it, not in good taste. For the rest, as the story is extremely 
exciting, and the reader for a long time is quite unable to 
penetrate the mystery of the affaire Poynton, it may be recom- 
mended as an effective means of securing the swift passage of 
the hours on a railway journey. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—= 
THE APSLEY COOKERY BOOK. 

The Apsley Cookery Book. By Mrs. John J. Webster and Mrs. 
F. W. Jessop. (J.and A. Churchill. 3s. 6d.)—This cookery book 
has been constructed for the benefit of the followers of a 
particular diet,—that prescribed by Dr. Haig. When it is borne 
in mind that Dr. Haig’s patients are allowed no meat, no 
fish, no yolk of egg, and no peas, beans, or other pulses, the 
carnivorous reader will look with astonishment on the two hundred 
pages of recipes which are presented to his notice. His astonish- 
ment will be even greater if he can be persuaded to eat a dinner 
comprised only of the dishes in this book, as he will find sucha 
meal not only satisfying but palatable. It is wonderful what a 
large number of good dishes the authors have contrived to produce 
from the very limited materials at their disposal. There isa certain 
cheese and potato pudding taken from a German source which is 
more than excellent; and the same may be said of the brown 
potato soup, and, indeed, of a great many of the other recipes. 
This book should do much to mitigate the housekeeper’s feeling 
of blank dismay should a member of her household suddenly 
announce that he has become a convert to Dr. Haig’s diet. 








THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
The Decline and Fall of the British Empire: Appointed for Use 
in the National Schools of Japan. Tokio, 2005. (Alden and Co., 
Oxford. 6d. net.)—This curious little book professes to be “a 
brief account of those causes which resulted in the destruction 
of our late Ally, together with a comparison between the British 
and the Roman Empires,” written for Japanese school-children 
a thousand years hence. The same idea has been worked out in 
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a brilliant essay by G. W. Steevene, from which this pamphlet 
differs in being much more topical and up to date, and also in 
having a serious purpose. The points of decadence selected are 
the depopulation of the country districts and the decline in 
national physique; the gradual disinclination for the profession 
of the sea; the growth of luxury ; the deterioration of taste; the 
decline of intellectual and religious life; municipal extravagance 
and excessive taxation ; and the neglect of the Volunteers and of 
true principles of national defence. There is much cleverness 
and some sound criticism in it; but the artistic value is a little 
weakened by. the ill-considered selection of signs of decadence, 
many of which cannot be said to be on the same plane of import- 
ance. Asa philippic it has many good points, as a jew d’esprit it 
is too serious and diffuse. But it may set some people thinking, 
which, we take it, is its author’s aim. 








TWO BOOKS ON NELSON. 

Nelson’s Last Campaign. By Rear-Admiral S. Eardley-Wilmot. 
(E. Stanford. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is a very clear and readable 
account of the operations from the Declaration of War in 1803 
down to the great battle. (It is interesting to note that orders 
for reprisals were given two days before the Declaration.) The 
one criticism that Admiral Eardley-Wilmot passes on the great 
naval leader concerns the method of blockading Toulon. - He 
wanted the enemy to come out and fight. What they did was to 
come out and lead him on that fruitless search which might 
have ended so ill for us. This is a very opportune book. We 
must not omit a word of appreciation of the Chevalier E. de 
Martino’s fine drawing of the ‘ Victory’ and the ‘ Bucentaure.’ 
It may be noticed that of the twenty-seven ships of the line 
which formed our two squadrons five bore French names. Of the 
thirty-three in the hostile fleet (eighteen French and fifteen 
Spanish) there was not one with a British name.——With this 
may be mentioned The Life of Nelson, by C. Reid Andrew 
(C. Arthur Pearson, 6d. and 1s. net), which begins, with a subject 
appropriate to the time, “The Rapid Review Library.” This is a 
sufficiently readable account of the great sailor, with now and 
then a touch of originality in its comments and suggestions, but 
not written in a very felicitous style. Mr. Andrew does not give 
us, or, indeed, claim to give us, the professional appreciation of 
Nelson’s tactics which we have from Admiral Eardley-Wilmot, 
but he is well acquainted with his subject. Plans of Nelson’s 
great victories are given. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—_——__ 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
veserved for review in other forms,] 





The Forests and Deer Parks of the County of Somerset. By the 
Rev. W. H. P. Greswell. (Barnicott and Pearce, Taunton. 10s. 6d. 
net.)—Somersetshire was a land of forests and parks, differing so 
far from its neighbour Devon, though this was not without them. 
There was Exmoor Forest, lying, it must be remembered, within 
the Somersetshire borders, and at one time covering 80,000 acres. 
Other forests were at North Petherton, Mendip, and Selwood. 
Parks there were without number; of the seven hundred 
which were counted in the sixteenth century throughout Eng- 
land, this county had more than a proper share. The Bene- 
dictines of Glastonbury had four deer parks all within four miles 
of their house. And to be near a forest was no small misfortune, 
especially in the days of the Angevin Kings. Forest grievances 
seem to have had a climax in the days of Henry II., though they 
lasted for centuries after. Charles I., always driven by the res 
angusta to make himself hated by his people, tried to revive 
the system when it had almost perished. A jury of 
verderers and other forest officers in 1635 found the whole 
county of Essex to be within the bounds of the forest of 
Havering, and a complaisant Judge, French, C. J., held that the 
finding was good law. What forestation meant may be read 
at large in Mr. Greswell’s learned book. He has collected a great 
mass of curious information about the laws, privileges, and 
customs of the forests. That it was no easy matter to keep the 
Royal property in deer and timber intact may be readily imagined. 
Poachers of no mean degree—a Dean of St. Paul’s and an Abbot 
of Athelney—appear among the offenders, and timber was always 
a ready prey. Sharp remedies had to be applied. “Waste” of 

timber was punished by the summary process of forfeiture of the 
holding. “If any one,” Mr. Greswell tells us, “standing or 
resting upon a felled oak or other tree could look around and 
count five trees cut down it was waste.” This is a very interesting 
book, for which all students of social history should be grateful 





Howard Letters and Memories. By William Tallack. (Methuer 
and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Tallack was the first secretary of the- 
Howard Society, founded some forty years ago to promote the. 
better treatment of crime and pauperism. This post he resigned, 
under the pressure of ill-health, at the close of 1901, and he has. 
now collected in this volume some of the letters which he received, 
in his capacity as secretary, adding reminiscences of the writers,. 
together with some ideas of his own on various moral and 
religious questions. We are thus brought into relation witha 
number of famous people,—politicians, mostly of the better class, 
philanthropists, and generally men and women who have given 
their help to social movements. Mr. Tallack was also for a 
time secretary to the Society for the Abolition ‘of Capital Punish. 
ment, and he has something to tell us about his experiences in. 
this respect, and about his views. He acknowledges the 
difficulty of finding an adequate substitute, inclining himself 
to a long term of imprisonment (twenty years). Perpetual 
imprisonment weakens the moral nature; you create an 
irresponsible creature. Nothing is left for him to suffer except 
torture, and that the public conscience does not allow 
you to inflict. Lord Shaftesbury refused to join the Society 
because it seemed to disregard the Biblical sanction of the 
death punishment. The policy of abolishing public executions 
seems to have been wise. There are some curious statistics of 
habitual witnesses of these scenes having become murderers 
themselves; one prison chaplain records the fact that out of 
one hundred and sixty-seven prisoners under sentence of death, 
one hundred and sixty-four had witnessed executions; a prison. 
doctor gives the figure of thirty-eight out of forty persons. 
actually hanged. The letters we cannot analyse; some of them, 
of course, are formal; others evidently express the writers’ pro- 
found convictions. There is nothing of any importance from Mr. 
Gladstone, and Mr. Tallack tells us that this great man took very 
little interest in the work of the Association. Cardinal Manning 
is a prominent figure. So, too, are Francis Newman and John 
Bright. Some of Mr. Tallack’s own speculations are interesting ; 
but surely he misreads the Parable of the Prodigal Son when 
he says that the Prodigal was “pardoned unconditionally with- 
out, at the same time, receiving any resulting cure of the intrinsi¢ 
evil of his deed.” He had “come to himself,” and felt his 
unworthiness. Whatcana mando more? Nor can a parable be 
dealt with literally, as Mr. Tallack deals with it when he writes: 
“ Both the prodigal and his father were sinners.” 


The Dorset Coast. By Charles G. Harper. (Chapman ang 
Hall. 15s. net.)—Mr. Harper begins with Poole, and person- 
ally conducts the reader along the Dorsetshire coast as far 
as Lyme Regis. Everywhere he speaks from personal experi- 
ence, and his descriptions, suggestions, and comments have 
the value which such an origin ensures. He has studied 
the local history, too, with care, and the past is, for the 
most part, adequately represented. The drawings are his 
own, and we must honestly say that we do not like them much, 
They are too prosaic and literal. (The little sketch on p. 304 is 
an exception.) If we are to have transcripts of Nature, let us 
have them through the camera. We venture to differ from 
Mr. Harper when he tells us that “Jane Austen...... is, un- 
fortunately, a great deal more talked about and written about: 
than read.” Our experience goes quite the other way. Finally, 
we may remind Mr. Harper that Cui bono? does not mean “ What 
is the good of it?” but “ Who profits by it?” (p. 169). 





Gretna Green and its iraditions. By “Claverhouse,” (Alex- 
Gardner, Paisley. 1s. net.)—The marriage business at Gretna 
may be said to have originated with Lord Hardwicke’s Act in 
1754; it came to an end with Lord Brougham’s Act in 1856, by 
which a residence of twenty-one days, since reduced to fifteen,, 
was required before a Scotch domicile could be acquired. (There. 
are still marriages at Gretna, and there is still a priest; couples 
come to be married out of sentiment, surely one of the most 
eccentric things of the kind that one has heard of.) “Claver- 
house” gives a list of the “priests,” the “chief priests” they 
might be called, for there were others who shared the business,— 
any place across the Border was equally good. He gives also the 
numbers, as far as they were registered. The maximum was 
reached in 1854, when seven hundred and thirty-one marriages 
were solemnised. We have various anecdotes, and the names 
of more or less famous people who elected to be married in this 
fashion. The great Lord Dundonald was one of these; so was 
Lord Eldon, but he was married at Annan. Our author must 
be wrong when he says that “it was during the time of Pope 
Innocent III. that ceremonies of any kind were first introduced 
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into marriage.” Does he mean that Innocent III. first attempted 
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4o make a ceremony obligatory ? That has often been attempted, 
put nover with complete success. 


George Monro Grant. - By William Lawson Grant and Frederick 
“Pamilton. (T.C. and E.C.Jack. 12s. 6d. net.)—The personality 
of G. M. Grant (1835-1902) was an important factor for many 
years in Canadian affairs, ecclesiastical, academical, and political. 
He began his ministerial work in an outlying region in 1861, 
and was transferred to Halifax in 1863. Here began his interest in 
academical affairs, for he did much to develop the existing founda- 
-tion of Dalhousie College; and his political activity followed soon 
after, for he interested himself greatly in the scheme of 
Confederation, and had no small share in the carrying of it. 
In 1878 he was transferred to the principalship of Queen’s 
College, and worked with all his heart, not a little to the damage 
of health and personal comfort, in enlarging its resources. After 
while the question of the Canadian Pacific Railway became 
urgent, and Grant threw himself into the plan of extending it 
across the Rockies with much energy. Nor was he content 
with advocating it by pamphlets and lectures. He made the 
journey himself with the exploring party, being “a member of 
the first party to travel from Calgary to the coast by the new 
route.” Another question of the day was annexation to the 
‘States. Principal Grant was firmly opposed to the policy, and, 
indeed, quarrelled over it with an old friend who is its most 
noted advocate. In fact, there was nothing in which he did not 
interest himself. His sympathies were in the main Conservative, 
but he could not be relied upon by party leaders. One of them 
told him frankly enough that he was not the kind of supporter 
whom he cared to have. The joint authors of this book have 
given us a vivid picture of a remarkable man. Not the least 
interesting chapter in the biography is that which is headed 
“With the Students.” It shows the man, and shows him well, 
as a teacher and leader. 


Any one who will send a shilling to Mlle. Petry, 18 Rue St.- 
Denis, Quebec, may have, while doing a charitable act, an 
interesting Discours, preached by the Curé of Quebec on 
January 10th, 1799, in the cathedral of that city, on the occasion 
of the Battle of the Nile. There is no trace of French sym- 
pathies. The Bishop, who issues his pastoral letter on 
December 22nd, 1798, when he could speak of “la certitude 
indubitable” of the victory (won on August Ist-2nd), writes of 
France as “la nation superbe qui ne veut que la guerre”; and the 
Curé, who was also Coadjutor, is enthusiastic in his praise of 
the British Government. He dwells especially on the immunity 
‘of his countrymen from taxes. ‘“ Entendez vous parler,” he cries, 
“depuis prés de quarante ans de conquéte, de ces tailles, de ces 
impéts, de ces capitations multipliées, sous lesquelles gémissent 
tant de nations?” And he goes on in words which are not 
without a present-day application:—“Avez vous contribué le 
moins du monde aux frais de la guerre dispendieuse que la 
Grande Bretagne soutient ?” 





We have received a new edition of a very handy little book, 
Wayside and Woodland Blossoms, Vol. II., by Edward Step 
{F. Warne and Co., 6s. net). It is really what it professes to be, 
@ “Pocket-guide to British Wild-flowers.” Three hundred and 
sixty-six species are described in words, and between one hundred 
and twenty and one hundred and thirty are pictured in colours.-— 
We have also received a “popular edition” of The Simple Way 
(Philip Welby, 1s. net), a new translation of the “Tao-Teh-King ” 
‘of the Chinese philosopher Lotze. The translation, with the 
commentary, is by Walter Gorn Old. 

The Garden that I Love. By Alfred Austin. (A. and C. Black. 
%s. 6d. and £1 1s.)—This is an illustrated edition, the pictures 
‘being reproductions in colour of work by Mr. George S. Elgood, 
R.I. These are sixteen in number, and are for the most part 
what we may call “flower landscapes.” The frontispiece, for 
‘instance, shows the house almost hidden in a blaze of blossom, 
scarlet, blue, ycllow, and white. No. 2 is “Apple Blossom,” and 
No. 3 is “Orange Lily and Monskhood.” “The Village Church ” 
‘shows a wheat-field newly reaped in the foreground, and No. 5 is 
‘a study of an oak with flowers in the background. But what- 
ever their character, the pictures are most attractive. Mr. Elgood 
‘must be congratulated on a great success. The one illustration 
that does not satisfy us is the last, “ Apples.” When we have an 
apple pictured we like to know the variety. Here we are at a 
loss, but we can see that the tree has been ill kept ; but perhaps 
this is too utilitarian a criticism. 


We have received the first part of Mr. John Morley’s Life of 
William Ewart Gladstone (Macmillan and Co., 6d. net). The 
Feprint, which is to be completed in fifteen parts, is identical with 


the original issue, excepting the illustrations. Patience will, 
therefore, be rewarded by getting 63s. worth for 7s. 6d. + the 
cost of binding. But the difference may be counted as more than 
made up by the early opportunity of reading a great biography. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
———— 


Adams (T.), Garden City and Agriculture, cr 8V0.....ccc0-0-s00+ (Simpkin) net 2/6 
Anderson (J. M.), Matriculation Roll of University of St. as oe 1747- 

ccecceel WE . Blackwood) 21/0 
(E. Arnold) net 15/0 


TER g BVO: covescrnccsscosive 
Pen oon (ACA 5, ‘Two Years in the Antaretic, 8vo. boon 
Baker (J.), The Inseparables, cr 8vo ..... otngee oe & Hall) 6/0 
a (J.), The ey and Elcho, cr te D. Douglas) net 2/6 
ae (E.), A Say and Sing Book for Little Folk, ‘ato. aeaed cia Dongat net 2/6 
. W.), Two Bird Lovers in Mexico, cr 8vo . .-(Constable) 12/6 
Smead (V.), The Russian Empire and Czarism, BIO a. .caeoce en (Nutt) 10/6 
Bichel (C. E.), New Methods of Testing Explosives, Bro... .(Griffin) net 6/0 
Bimbo, by Auntie Will, cr 8vo.. ececcssasee (Dent) net 2/6 
Blechynden (K.), Calcutta Past and ‘Present, CF BVO wveveees (Thacker) net 7/0 
Book for — about Our Lord Jesus Christ, arranged by Rev. C. 














Hart, cr ongmans) net 3/6 
Book of fe (The), Intro. and Notes by W.F. Cobb, ‘io  (itethuen net 10,6 
Booth (M.), The Brown House and Cordelia, cr 8vo . .(E. Arnold) 6/0 
Brereton (F. S.), A Soldier of Japan, cr 8vo ...... .(Blackie) 5/0 
Buchan ( ), Law Relating to Taxation of Foreign Income (Stevens 4 «& — 106 
Burnside (W. F.), Short Lives of Great Men, cr 8V0 ......csseee- Arnold) 3/6 
Campbell (A. W.), poanietennii Studies of the Localisation of Cerebral 

Functions, 4to .. ..(Camb, Univ. Press) net 18/0 
Campbell (F.), A Pillar of Dust: a Novel, poy ed er art (Arrowsmith) 6/0 
Carr (C. T.), General Principles of the Law of Corporations, cr 8vo 

(Camb. Univ. Press) 7/6 
Carrel (F.), Analysis of Human Motive, 8vo .. ..(Simpkin) net 5/0 
Chadburn (M.), The Fairy Bird and Piggy Wig, 4t0....csscssssosses (Dent) net 5/0 
Chapman (F. R.), Urdu Reader for Beginners, 8V0 ............0+ (Thacker) net _7/6 
amen & J.), The Cotton Industry and Trade, cr 8v0 ...(Methuen) net 2/6 

Clay (B.), Stories of King Arthur and = Round Table, cr8vo (Dent) net 5/0 
Cripps (A. S.), Magic Casements, 12m0 .........0++ wagenensecees (Duckworth) net 2/6 
Crump (L.), Three Little Cooks, cr EER I (E. Arnold) 2/6 
Dawson (W. J.), Makers of Engi ish —« cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 6,0 
Day Book of a Clear (The), cr 8vo.. ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Debenham (M. H.), A Flood Tide, Cr 8v0  .......sessssessseeseeee +e (E. Arnold) -6/0 
Dix (B. M.), The Fair Maid of Graystones, cr 8vo .. (Macmillan) 60 
Donaldson (A. B.), Henry Parry Liddon, 12mo ...... ivingtons) net 2/6 
Donaldson (A. B.), Richard William Church, cer 8vo.........(Rivingtons) net 2/6 
Dudden (F. H.), Gregory the Great: his Place in History and Thought, 

B VOIB. BVO ccccsceccccceccccesocce coveccescscccsces soccovcesesecsccccc coos Longmans) net 33/0 





Duncan (N. 5. The Mother, ‘er 8vo... 
Eccott (Ww. J.), His Indolence of Arras, ‘er ‘80 ckwood) 
Emancipation of Egypt (The), by A. Z., 8vo ... ahs & Hall) 
Fenn (G. M.), Nephew Jack, cr 8vo ..... sad (S.P.C.K.) 5/0 
Flint (A.), Handbook of Physiology for Students, ‘Bv0...... (Macmillan) net 2i/u 
Fowler (E. H.), For Poorer, for Richer, cr 8vo............. (Hurst & Blackett) 
From December to December: the Day Book of Melisande (J. Murray) net 5/0 
Gospels in Art (The), 4to . .(Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/5 
Gould (S. B.), Monsieur Pichelmére, and other Stories .. (Digby & Long) 3 5 
Graham (Mrs. H.), The Tower of Siloam: a Novel, cr 8vo (Alston Rivers) 


ee? & Stoughton) 5,0 
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eeeeee 









Green (A. K.), The Amethyst Box: a Novel, cr 8v0 on & Windus) 6%) 
Green (E. E.), Smouldering Fires, cr 8V0 ...,...00...:0008 (Nelson) 5/) 
Haines (H. S.), Restrictive Railway es er 8v0 .. ~(ifaemillan) net 50 
Harrison (F.), Rupert Dudleigh, cr 8vo . an Fk 
Hayens (H.), With Sword and Ship, er 8v0.. eos “CW. Collins) 5,0 
Hollis (G.), Hugh the Messenger, cr 8vo ....... (S.P.C.K.) 2/6 
Hope (A. R.), The Schoolboy Abroad, cr 8vo .. ..(B Black) 5/0 
o 


Houston (E. J.), Electricity in Everyday Life, 8 vols. 80 Gay & Bird) net 21/0 
Hueffer (F. M.), The Benefactor: a Novel, cr 8vo .. ..(S. C. Brown) 
Hunt (W.), History of England from Accession of George, ILL. to Close of 
Pitt’s Administration, 1760-1801, 8VO  .........seeseeees ..(Longmans) net 7/6 
Jacberns (R.), How Things Went Wrong, cr Bro. aetna (Gardner & Darton 2, 6 
Jacobs (W. W.), Captains All, cr 8vo aes vehi & Stoughton) 3/6 
James (H.), English Homes, cr 8vo.. ..(Heinemann) net 10/0 
James (M. R.), Descriptive Catalogue. of the MSS. in the Library of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, roy 8Vvo......... i, Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Keating (J.), Maurice: 2 Romance, cr 8V0 .........s000 = hatto & Windus) 60 
Kenyon (E. C.), Love's Golden Thread, cr 8vo ......... ..(Partridge) 2/6 
Knowles (R. E.), St. Cuthbert’s of the West: a Novel, cr 8vo.. (Oliphant) 6/0 
Laking (G. F.), The Furniture of Windsor Castle (Bradbury & Agnew) net 105/0 
Le Feuvre (Amy), Bridget’s Quarter Deck, cr 8vo ...(Hodder&Stoughton) 6/0 
Legh (M. H.C.), The Happy-Go-Luckies, cr 8Vo ......... (Gardner & Darton 3/6 
Leigh (L.), Brother East and Brother West, cr 8vo........ ge been 3/6 
Little (Mrs. A.), The Rats of Plaint, 16mo ....... ‘(Gay & Bird) net 2/6 
Loane (M.), The Queen’s Poor, cr 8vo ‘ .(E, Arnold) 6/0 
Lucas (E. V.), Old-Fashioned Tales, cr 8vo .. «(Gardner ~ ao 6/0 
McCarthy (J.), History of Our Own Times, Vols. VI. ‘and VIL, 8 
Chatto & Windus) 24/0 
McCausland (Z.), The Story ofa Nose, and The basins of All, cr ~~ 3/6 
meg (B.), Sir Louis Mallet, 8vo.. os ..(Nisbet) 7/6 
Marr (J. E.), Introduction to Geology, | cr 8v0...... “\(Camb. ‘Thiv. Press) net 3/0 
Marshall (C. B.), Text-Book of Materia Medica, 8vo..........(Churchill) net 10/6 
Marshall (F. H.), The Second Athenian Confederacy (Camb. Univ. Press) 36 





















Meade (L. T.), Old Ready Money’s Danghter, cr 8vo . vsssesee(Partridge) 6/0 
Menpes (M.), Rembrandt, 4to ......... seve (Black) net 12 2/6 
Mill (G.), In the Hands of the Czar: a ‘Novel, cr 8v0 (We Blackwood) 6/0 
Montgomery (K. L.), Love of the Lists, cr ees (Unwin) 6/0 
Moore (D.), Sydney Lisle, cr 8vo.. on (Partridge) 2/6 
Nelson (Earl), Home Reunion Reflections, RRR ‘G. “Murray) net 6/0 
Nisbet (J.), The Forester, 2 vols. 8vo . ed i Blackwood) net 42/ 

O'Byrne (W. L.), The Knight of the Cave, cr 8v0. Blackie) 2/6 





.. (Duckworth) net 7/6 
7/6 
26 


Odes from the Divan of Hatiz, GO encareees a 
Old Testament in Art, 460 .......0:.:.esseeesees weeetiede ‘(Hodder & —— net 
Parliament of Beasts (The), by Rip Van Winkle, 12mo ...(R. A. ae 
Parsons (G. 8.), Nelsonian Reminiscences, cr 8v0 .. (Gibbings) 3, 6 
Paton’s Essentials of Physiology for Veterinary ‘Students (Churehil net 12/0 
ennend (Nisbet) net 3/6 
(Alston Bivers) 6/0 
Arnold) net 12/6 





Pearson (A.), The Claims of the Faith : Sermons, cr 8vo 
Penrose (Mrs. H. H.), As Dust in the Balance, cr 8vo......... 


Phillipps (L. a In the Desert, 8vo .. oll 
. O.), Guide to Milits ary History, Part 1. “Gale a — net 3/ 






Phillips (G. P 0 
Phillips (L.), Woman Disposes: a Novel, cr 8VO ....es000- Skeffington) 3/6 
Pinnington (E.), Sir Henry Raeburn, cr 8vo.. “cw Scott) net 3/6 
Podmore (C. T.), A Trombone and a Star, cr 8yo... +(E. Arnold) 6/0 
Pollard (E. F.), The Old Moat Farm, cr 8vo ....... ..(Blackie) 2/6 
Porritt (H. W.), How to Teach Book- keeping, cr BU sainees are Pitman) net 2/6 


Posselt (E. A.), Recent Improvements in Textile eraser Part IIL, 

FOG BVO os. covescscacescocccescosccscosecssecccssnsscosoesseste cssoccesccescsscesacses (Low) net 33/0 
my ag Sir H.), Flood, Fell, and Forest, 2 vols, 8V0...... “E. Arnold) net 25 25/0 
Prior (C. E.), French Exercises Adapted for ‘Examinations ..(Rivingtons) 4/6 
Reed’s Handbook to Examinations for Engine-room Artificers in the Royal 

Navy, cr 8vo ..... ene .(Simpkin) net 4 ° 
Reinsch (P. 8. ). Colonial ‘Administration, ‘er 8v0... 1.(Macmillan) net 5/0 
Renwick (J.), The Life and Work of Gladstone, cr ‘8v0 yman) 2/6 
Ripley (M. C. , The Oriental Rug Book, cr 8vo...(Hodder & Stoughton) net 10; 6 
Rusegger (P.), I.N.R.I.: a Prisoner's Story of the Cross, cr 8vo 

(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 


—_ (W. M.), Bibliography «f the Works of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
..(Ellis) net 5/9 





r 8vo 
Bumbold (Sir H. ); “Final Recollections of a Diplomatist, 8v0 «. ‘Arnold) net 15/9 
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Sandford (A. L.), Talks with Tinies, cr 8vo...... eeeee(I. compe 3/6 
Sickel (W.), Emma Lady Hamilton, 8vo........... Constable) net 21/0 
Si ik . A.), The Professor's Legacy, CF 8V0 .....seceeseeeee . Arnold) 6/0 
= , Autobiography, ed. by F. Mackay, 8vo .........(J. Murray) net 15/0 
Smiles (S.), Ph Education of the Young, cr 8V0.........ss000+ (W. Scott) 2/6 
Smith ei D), of Madeline Smith, 8vo.......... (Sweet & eric net 5/0 
Vane (F. P. F.), Pax Britannica in South Africa, 8vo.........(Constable) net 12/6 
Waggett (P.), The Scientific Temper in Religion, and other Addresses, 

OP BVO o0sc0ercrsercocccccesccccccecer coe ccsces ccs cocces cesses cee cee cesses sor eee ‘Lon; } net 4/6 
Wallace (A. R.), tet SS eee net 25/0 
Warden (F.), Who Was Lady Thurne? cr 8vo (Long) 6/0 
Watson (D.), Perfect Manhood, cr 8V0 ........:sss0000 3/6 
Watson (G.), The Voice of the South, 8vo ............(Hurst & Blackett) net 10/6 

haw (F.), Moscow: a Story of the French Revolution Gomgmens) 6/0 
Williams (T. * Te >: Evangel of the New Theology, cr 8vo (Daniel) net 3/6 
Wood (J. H.), TAQn0, CY 8VO o........ceeseecscessseserseeeeesceeeesceeees( Methuen) 6/0 
Zahn (S. T.), Bread and Salt from the Word of God ...(T. & T. k) net 4, 
FAST-COLOUR SUN AND RAIN RESISTING. TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR ciineiineeaaias TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR UPHOLSTERY. TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR From 2/6 ayo. TAPEST RIES 
FAST-COLOUR tence etch = : " TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR LIBERTY & CO., LONDON: TAPESTRIES 





OSLER. 
ORYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE 
A.D. 1720. ASSURANCE. 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS, 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 
ACCIDENT & SI ; 
GENERAL gaan 


FIRE. 

WORKMEN’ 
ACCIDENT RKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
Assce. Corpn., Ld, 


BURGLARY. 
MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 
FIRE & ACCIDENT 


PN 
9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
INSURANCE, 
NATIONAL 


Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
{General Manager—F. Norie-MI1ter, J.P. 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


ACCUMULATED FUND Over £6,000,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS _.. More than £12,500,000 
FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 

















The Profits are divided every five years solely 
amongst the Assured. Already divided, £6,160,000. 

Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous, 





No, 48 Gracecuvurcy Street, Lonpoy, E.C. 








A NEW BOOK 
OF DESIGNS 


“Simple Bedroom Furniture” 
in Oak, Chestnut and 
“Colonial Mahogany ” 


BY 


HEAL & SON 


Write for 
No. 91 Book 
to 


196 &c. TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1825, 
The 16th Division of Profits will 
take place as at April 30th, 1905. 


25 PALL MALL, S.W. 





AssurRances may be effected in this 
Bociety by Members of the Universities, 
Public Schools, and other approved 
Educational Institutions. The superior 
vitality of the classes to which the 
Society’s business is restricted has 
the profits divisible 





largely 
mmong the 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 6O., Lto, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.0, 
Chairman; The Right Hon: LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.04 


Invested Funds Exceed £11,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—tThe rates of premium charged will be found bel: verage 
rates of British offices, both for with-profit and withowbprons bine 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commissio: ; 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of ths es pone » 
received. red 

NOTE.—The average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 13-7 
per cent, of the premiums. 

Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits, receive four-fifths 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These profits 
are large, and at the last two valuations have permitted reversion; 
bonuses in the new series to be pomp at the rate of 30s. per cent, 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. next 
valuation will be made after December 31st, 1908, eatin 


of the total 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium are determined according to the various 
classes of risks, and services of skilled surveyors are always available to 
inspect risks, to quote premiums, and to assist the public in arranging 
their insurances. 

Policy Conditions,—The Policy Conditions have recently been simplified, 


| Settlements.—All claims are settled in the most prompt and liberal manner, 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company’s Offices or Agents, 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF 
ASSURANGE, 





Intending Assurers are invited to apply for 
Prospectus. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kine Witt1am Street, F.C, WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, 8.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW Squarg, EDINBURGH, 





LEA & LEA & 
PERRINS’ PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE, 


EPPS’S COCOA 
EPPS’S COCOA 
EPPS’S COCOA 
HAMPTONS 


Ready this day and post-free on application, 
HAMPTONS’ NEW CATALOGUE No. C 219, 
which illustrates the latest and most interesting 
designs in 


HALL AND DINING ROOM 
FURNITURE. 


SIDEBOARDS from 5 guineas to £150. 





Everybody knows 
that it 
is an admirable food, 
the nicest and most nutritious 
beverage for the breakfast table. 
It is made in @ moment with 
boiling water or milk, and ite 
sustaining qualities are 
Invaluable 
to all 





PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR 8Q. LONDON, 8.We 
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ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, Appendicitis, £c.) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Claims Paid, £4,800,000. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


Established 1849. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 














Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
oo 


OvuTsIDE PaGsE (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS. 
PAGE vevecessececcrseeveveeee Sls 12 0 Narrow Column(Thirdof Page) £4 4 
Half-Page(Column) ......-. 6 6 0} Half Narrow Column ......+. 2 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0| Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 1 1 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s, 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Page...seceeseceeeee£16 16 O| Inside Page .....seeceeseeeS1414 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s, an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms : net. 


0 
0 
0 








ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, GRAVESEND.— 
WANTED, a HEAD-MISTRESS, to enter upon her duties in 
January, 1906, Applicants must be Congregationalists, and must have 
duated in some British University, or held the equivalent of a Degree 
‘ertificate. Salary £300, resident. 
Applications, with copies of Testimonials, to be sent to the Secretary, Rev. 
D. Me. JENKINS, 5 Keith Grove, Uxbridge Road, London, W., on or before 
October 23rd. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President: His Gracrk THE DuxKs or DeEvonsuireE, K.G. 

The HEAD-MASTERSHIP will be VACANT at Christmas in consequence 
of the resignation of H. R. Thomson, Esq. Candidates, who must be mem- 
bers of the Church of England and graduates of Oxford or Cambridge, must 
send in applications, with Testimonials, on or before October 3lst to the 
SECRETARY, Claremont Chambers, Eastbourne. 


HREWSBURY HIGH SCHOOL, G. P. D. 8. Co— 
REQUIRED, a LADY to take over an established and licensed 
Boarding-House in connection with the above School.—For particulars apply 
to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


SS HONOURMAN (Classics and Mathe- 

matics), experienced and successful in teaching, will be glad to COACH 
a PUPIL for EXAMINATIONS, Healthy neighbourhood; gravel soil; large 
garden.—Apply, RECTOR, West Deeping, Market Deeping, Lincs. 


M\HE HEAD-MISTRESS of a good finishing School is 

anxious to hear of a clever GIRL of sixteen as COMPANION to another. 
Special taste for mathematics desired. As companionship in work is chief 
object, fees would be moderate. Gentleman’s daughter essential.—Particulars 
from “ M. D.,” c/o Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street, E.C. 


i inp LADIES living near pleasant country town, good 

cycling centre, are anxious to MEET with a LADY as PAYING GUEST, 
for the next few months; £2 2s, a weeck.—Address letters, ‘‘A.W.,” c/o Miss 
Aldridge, East Street, Horsham, Sussex. 


REAT MALVERN.—SCHOOL PREMISES TO BE 

LET at Christmas. A handsome House, centrally situated, with flower 

and kitchen gardens, greenhouse, levelled and drained cricket field, tennis 

ground, carpenter’s shop, open and covered fives courts, gravelled playground, 

coachhouse, stabling, &c. Rent £250.—For particulars apply to Kev. S 
LATHAM, Farncombe House, Worthing. 


O PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS. The Rev. G. E. 
MACKIE, Chief gone | and Inspector of the Church Schools Com- 
pany, is fg visit schools in any part of England and confidentially 
ADVIS PRINCIPALS on all matters connected with Recognition of 
Schools, Registration of Teachers, improvement of premises or teaching, &c. 
—Consultations by post, or at the Church House, Westminster. 


SSOCIATION for PROMOTING the EMPLOYMENT 
of HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS as ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
President—The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Apply to the Hon. Secretary, Miss J. MERIVALE, 4 Park Town, Oxford, 
for Leaflets and information. Fee, 1s. 


ARDEN CITY CO-OPERATIVE HOME. Good 
arrangements.—Any one inclined to consider joining the above may 
communicate with ‘*C. M. O.,” c/o Mr. Clarence Howard, House Agent, 
Station Road, Letchworth Garden City, Herts. 





























© OVENTRY GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
KING HENRY VII. SCHOOL. 


A HEAD-MASTER will be REQUIRED after Christmas, 1905, in conse- 
quence of the resignation of the Rev. C. R. Gilbert. 

He must be a Graduate of some University in the United Kingdom, under 
45 years of age, and may not hold any other Office or Appointment. 

He will receive a Salary of £150 per annum, and Capitation Fees fixed at 
£2 10s. yearly for each Boy in the School up to the first 100, and £2 yearly for 
each Boy over that number, also an excellent House, adjoining the School, free 
of rent, rates and taxes. The average number of Boys in the School for the 
past four years has been 96, and at present there are 84. The Assistant- 
Masters are appointed by the Head-Master and paid by the Governors. 

The School Buildings and Master’s House have been recently erected, and 
are situate near the Railway Station. Accommodation is provided in the 
School for about 180 Boys. The School comprises large School Hall, Library, 
six Class-rooms, Physical and Chemical Laboratories, C: nter’s Shop, an 
excellent Gymnasium, and a playing-field of 12 acres Sameetighely adjoining. 
The Governors pay for the Gas and Coal for lighting and warming the School 
Buildings other than the Master’s House. 

The Subjects of Instruction at present include English, Mathematics, Latin, 
French, German, Natural Science, Drawing, Book-keeping, and Shorthand ; 
and Greek as an extra. 

There are two Exhibitions of £55 a year, and a third when the funds 
applicable to this object will admit of it, tenable for three years by Boys 
intending to take Holy Orders. Two Scholarships of £80 a year, tenable for 
four years at St. John’s College, Oxford, are also attached to the School. 

Owing to the probable re-arrangement of the School accommodation, the 
Governors have decided that the Head-Muster should not take Boarders. 

A copy of the Scheme under which the Foundation is administered can be 
seen at the Office of Messrs, KIRBY & SONS, Clerks to the Governors, 
16 Little Park Street, Coventry, from whom Forms of Application can be 
obtained, and to whom en oy om and testimonials must sent under 
cover, sealed up, and marked ‘‘ Governors of Grammar School, Head-Master,” 
on or before the 4th day of November, 1905. 

Original Testimonials are not to be forwarded till asked for. 

Personal canvassing of the Governors, by or on behalf of any Candidate, will 
not be permitted. 


U pes HA L SCHOOL 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education, London Masters attend daily. Exceptional 
advantages for Music and Languages, 

LECTURERS—Profs. H. G. Sze.er, F.B.S. (Science); H. E. Matpen, Bi. A. 
F.R.Hist.S. (History); M. Huauenrer (French Literature); Dr. Sreprat 
(German Literature); C. Jerram, M.A. (‘Current Events”), &. 

MUSIC—Gusrave Garcia, R.C.M.; Gustave Prapgav (Paris Conserva- 
toire); GrorGe Maaratu, Pupil of Leschetizky ; Paut Storvine (Violin), &. 

PAINTING AND DRAWING—F. J. Ket. Also large Resident Staff of 
highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses, including fully certificated 
gymnastic mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exercises), and trained 
nurse as Matron. Special attention to health. Grounds over 4acres, Large 
gymuasium. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS, Ltd. 

Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 

1. 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr, Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 

Mrs. Hutchinson, and others. 

2. 89 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, 8S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A. 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, S.W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N. W. 


NT. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 

Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHESTER, and 
LIVERPOOL. 

Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 

Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 

Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per termfor the Daughters of Clergy 
only, 

Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


ANDECOTES (GIRLS’) SCHOOL’ (Fee, £100), PARK- 

STONE, DORSET.—A high-class Ladies’ School under the management 

of the Church Education Corporation. Also UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. 

LEONARDS (Fee, £40), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD,—a residential 

Training College for ‘Teachers in Colleges for Women, and in Secondary 
Schools for Girls (Fees, £65 a year inclusive). Prospectus on application. 


MMIVHE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16, 
Bracing situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 
lege; the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Words- 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; the Bishop of S. David's; 
the Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman, 


yg te tee aig SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroug’ 
good education. Special attention to development of character.—Princi 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered), 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds. Excellent 
‘Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the Countess of 
pn pone the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 
and others. 
































ELLINGTON STREET, a few doors from the Strand, 

For DISPOSAL, the LONG LEASE of capital BUSINESS 
PREMISES, containing basement, ground and 3 upper floors. Immediate 
possession.—For particulars, apply to Messrs. DANIEL WATNEY and SONS, 
33 Poultry, E.C. ; or to Messrs, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, and CO., 29 Fleet 


Street, E.C. ical scion 
SOLICITORS, and _ Others.— 











O PUBLISHERS, 

12 and 13 HENRIETTA STREET, STRAND, W.C.—TO BE LET, at 

very moderate rental, Front Suite of splendid BUSINESS OFFICES, con- 
taining 5 large rooms, offices, &c.—Full particulars on application to Messrs. 
BIDDLE, , THORNE, WELSFORD, and SIDGWICK, 22 Aldermanbury, B.C. 


EDGWOOD EXHIBITION. 
* EXHIBITION of WARE Designed and Decorated by Mr. ALFRED 


a. ELL, on view October 16th till November llth at Mr. WM. B. 
PATEBSON’S GALLERY, 5 Olid Bond Street, W. 














T. MARY’S HALL, KEMP TOWN, BRIGHTON.— 
SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of CLERGYMEN in Great Britain or abroad. 
Patroness—H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTKEIN. 
Patron—The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. President~The BISHOP 
OF CHICHESTER. Lady Principal—Miss E. L. POTTER, B.A.Lond. 
Inclusive Fees from £23 14s, to £35 l4s. per annum. Six Scholarships tenable 
in the School; also two for Students entering on Elementary Teaching, and 
two Entrance Exhibitions. Address—The Acting Hon, Secretary, the Rev. C. 
H. GRIFFITH, 4 Belmont, Brighton. 


RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 
Girls. Excellent premises. Thorough Modern Education, Exceptional 
advantages in Music and Painting.—Principals: Miss GIBB and Miss HALL. 


CLERGYMAN and his WIFE can TAKE ONE or 

TWO CHILDREN requiring special care mentally or physically. 
Pleasant country rectory. Doctor's refereuce.x—Mrs. LINTON, Edmonds- 
ham, Cranborne. 
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M‘O: N’ I GCiA’S,*) 
e TADWORTH, SURREY. 
HOME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS, 
Excellent Education on Modern Lines. 


Apply, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Tripos. 
SCHOOL REOPENED SEPTEMBER 27th. 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 5 

-HEALTH«STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as:a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Rev. 

E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Sudehen of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and.Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of. Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: ‘Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 
each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually to Students. 
—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
S 1 L NARDS JUNIOR. SCHOOL 
(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St. Katharines ge, St Andrews. 


ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 























Sandy soil; nine acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (St. George’s College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German 
(Berlin) ; and Miss HELEN T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 
Certificated Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 


York. ' 
EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (London). High-class, 
with the comforts of a refined home. Thorough education. Pupils well cared 
for, well trained, and well taught, on the principle of a sound mind in a sound 
body. No cramming; preparation for examinations if desired. French and 
German a speciality. Large grounds. Pine district. High and healthy position. 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A Public 
Boarding and Day School of the highest grade for Girls, beautifully 
situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the Council : 
The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for the Univer- 
sities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School, which will be 
competed forin July next. The Council offer Free Scholarships without Exam- 
ination covering all School fees, except Boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have fallen in war.—Prospectus from the Secretary, A. G. 
N. TRIBE, Esq., Albion Chambers, Bristol. The School Reopened on Sept. 22nd. 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCASHIRE. 
School for Daughters of Gentlemen. ‘Thorough Education; beautifu 
scenery; summer and winter health resort. Head-Mistress, Miss M. E. 
BROTHERS. Registered by Board of Education, Column B. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


St. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
‘ew ARS - += With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


HE .DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 


























OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER. COLL EG k, 
mia BR eee KING EDWARD VII. 
‘or Land-owners, -agents, urveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate Ma: ment and Fo ke, 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, KQ Branch, 
CoMMITTEE OF ManaGEMENT— \ 
The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman), 
Col. Sir B. NIGEL F. KINGSCOTE, G.C.V.O., K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman) 
PrincipaL—The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ 
Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge) 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarshi 3, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, ee 
SESSION BEGAN TUESDAY, October 10th. 


D « Ngginaree prac: starry COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Cet Prospectus,” 





EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL 
NEAR READING, ? 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities 
The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 
For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School, 
| I AILEYBURY COLLEGE,.HERTFORD, 
EXHIBITION AND SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
' NOVEMBER 28th, 29th, and 30th. 
TEN Scholarships offered (value £50 to £24, tenable for 3 years); three 
restricted to Sons of Clergymen. . 
FIVE Exhibitions (£24 each for 3 years), restricted to Sons of Clergymen. 
For particulars and entry form (to be sent in by November 14th), apply to 
THE SECRETARY. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, —— bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Chameenen heats HEAD-MASTER, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on. DECEMBER 6th 

to 8th, for Classics, Maths., and Army Subjects. Special Classes for ARMY, 

» LNDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee, 

JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildings, Five 
Boarding-houses,—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


PuE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 
NEW BOYS ARRIVE SEPTEMBER 20th; OTHERS, 2lst, 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors, 


PRENT COLLEGE, SH 




















DERBYSHIRE. 


CLASSICAL, MODERN, AND SCIENCE SIDES. 
Preparation for the Universities, the Army, Professions, or for Business, 
Scholarships and Exhibitions. Junior Department. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Entrance Exam., Nov. 23rd-24th. 
SCHOLARSHIPS awarded if candidates qualified.—Particulars from 
HEAD-MASTER before Nov. 11th. College inspected by Board of Education 
and approved for School (leaving) Certificates. New Science Buildings, One 
or two Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. NEXT TERM COM- 
MENCES JANUARY 19th, 1906, 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head- Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 

j PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR. 


a ee 8S C H O OL 

The Award of HEAD-MASTER’S NOMINATIONS will be considered in 
order of application.—For particulars of ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT, 
ARMY CLASSES (Woolwich June Successes), JUNIOR HOUSE, &c., apply 
Head-Master, Rev. H. A. DALTON, The School House, Felsted, Essex. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, CHARTER- 

HOUSE SQUARE, E.C.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, for 

Boys under 14 years of age on December 11th, 1905, will be competed for on the 

5th, 6th, and 7th of next December. An ordinary ENTRANCE EXAMINA- 

TION will be held on Wednesday, December 6th, at 1.30 p.m.—For particulars 
apply to the SECRETARY, 


CHOOL for BOYS whose PHYSIQUE or NERVOUS 
TEMPERAMENT REQUIRES SPECIAL CARE and ATTENTION. 
Unqualified success with boys of this class. Splendid buildings and situa- 
tion. All games, private golf course, workshops, chapel, own farm, dairy, &c. 
Numbers limited ; mental or serious cases not received. Reference to heads of 
public schools, clergy, leading physicians, parents, and others.—Apply, 
“THETA,” care of ‘The Scholastic, &c., Association, Limited, 22 Craven 
Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


CHOOL for BACKWARD or DELICATE CHILDREN, 

or those backward in speaking. Children of six years and upwards 
received. Modern, well-built, roomy house between the sea and the moors. 
Large garden. Reference to leading physicians and specialists.—For terms, &¢., 
apply Mrs. PRIESTLY, Thornholme, Robin Hood’s Bay, near Scarborough. _ 


LANDUDNO, Tan-y-Bryn.—Preparatory School; recog- 
nised by Board of Education. “On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head. 
Inspection cordially invited.—L. H. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A. (Lond.) 
































OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 

field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 

foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens. 


WALES COAST, ST. CHAD’S, PRESTATYN.— 

e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E, of Colwyn 

Bay. 4}hrs, from Londonon Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom- 

mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail- 
way centres. HALF-TERM NOV. 6th.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 





VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principals : Miss E. M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, — 





UNORLAN, HARROGATE—HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL ‘for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER, formerly Head- 
Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Bradford, and Miss SHARPE, Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University. Excellent premises; 
playing field. Resident Health and Foreign Mistresses. Careful training in 
@haracter and manners, Special attention paid to health, 








K NYVETON COURT SCHOOL, BOURNEMOUTH. 

—Miss VERNON, assisted by Resident and Visiting Masters and 
Governesses, PREPARES GENTLEMEN’S SONS for Public Schools (Entrance 
and Scholarships) & Royal Navy. Healthy situation near sea. Cricket, football, 
swimming, and cadet corps. Terms, refs., and list of successes on application. 


E' CEDRE, MORGES BEI LAUSANNE, SWITZER- 
LAND.—PENSION for YOUNG LADIES. Thorough Instruction in 

the French Language. Family life, Beautiful situation,—Prospectus and 
references on application, 
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° 
NTERNATIONAL GUILD 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. : 
Recognised by the Registration Council of the Board of Education, 


FERS a Complete Course of INSTRUCTION in the FRENCH 
The GUaE, OTTERATURE, and HISTORY, arranged to meet the special 
je * of English-speaking Students. 
The WINTER TERM COMMENCED on OCTOBER Ist, 








For full particulars apply to SECRETARY. 


=TORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 
RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 

16 years of age. ‘Thorough training in GERMAN, the language of instruc- 

10 to Peach and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 
on ital Bhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Rev. B. 


FRITSCHI, Neuwied, Prussia, 








T\IEPPE—Rev. CHARLES MERK, MA. Ph.D., 
) Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 


Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 


oF Oe cinced with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
‘Adress : BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 





HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or u wards in her Chalet 
ar Dieppe. Conversational French zoey acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, aud Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical Freuch Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK. Dieppe. 
ARIS.—Mademoiselle AURDIE FOLEY RECEIVES 
in her pretty Flat, situated in an dpen and central part of Paris, Two or 
Three LADY STUDENTS, to whom she offers a comfortable home and 
Jeasant literary and artistic socicty.—Mademoiselle FOLEY, c/o Miss Hogg, 
5 Rue de L’ Yvette, Auteuil, Paris. 


EST SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND OR ABROAD 
B for Boys and Girls, Also Army, Navy, University and Civil Service 
Tutors. Prospectuses and full particulars of reliable Schools and Tutors sent 
free of charge on receipt of statement of requirements. 

J. and J. PATON, EvucarionaL AGeEnts, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


Tel. : 5053 Central. ‘t 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS (8th Edition), 1,034 pages, 
red cloth, post-free, 2s., contains abridged prospectuses, fees, &c., of over 
750 good Schools, also a Map of England and Articles on How to Enter the 
Army, Navy, Civil Service, Medical and Kugineering Professions. 
PATON’S GUIDE TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 216 pages, blue cloth, 
post-free, 1s, 4d. 


DU CO A T. LON. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leadiag 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and 'Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R, J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Coutiuent,—Ceutral Registry for Teachers, 

25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 
LOUISA 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
titicated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
~—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C. 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” ‘Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


ELIGION WITHOUT SUPERSTITION and strictly 
reasonable, being based on facts, is taught by the THEISTIC CHURCH. 
Literature gratis and post-free.—Apply to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James's Church), 
Piccadilly, London, where Services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7. 


R MS.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET 
Je 


COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 29 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





























SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH. 
56 Days, £56. 70 Days, £70. 6 Weeks, £50. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS, 
January and February. Kight Weeks, 70 guineas, 
For illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 


ADEIRA or MONT’ ESTORIL. 


THE RIVIERA OF PORTUGAL, 

BOOTH LINE WINTER TOURS, 23 to 27 days. Fares, £16 to £20. 
First-class throughout, including Hotel and Railway Expenses. Longer by 
arrangement, 

Apply the BOOTH S.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; 
or 30 James Street, Liverpool. 


CRUISES on S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ (tonnage 3,273). Luxurious Steam Yacht. 
Perfect Cuisine, 
ALESTINE, EGYPT, and -GREECE CRUISE, 
3 leaving Marseilles, November 4th. 
Various Itineraries for later Cruises, 




















MAPLE & CO 


MAPLE & CO 
offer choice from 
2,000 
Turkey Carpets. 


2,000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


2,000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


Largest Selection 
in the World. 


2,000 
TURKEY 


2,000 
TURKEY 


Quotations free, 


A CaRPET 
12 ft. 7in. x 10 ft. din, 
CARPETS aon CARPETS 
SINGLE CARPETS IMPORTERS’ PRICES 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 
COMMERCIAL UNION 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


in which is now merged the 


HAND-IN-HAND 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
HEAD OFFICES, Nos. 24, 25, and 26 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
Capital £2,500,000. Combined Funds exceed £11,000,000. 


This Company is now prepared to undertake, inter alia, any of the following 
offices :— 
Executors of Wills. 





Trustee of Wills. Trustee of Settlements. 
Apply for Prospectus, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—_—_—— 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £55,000,000. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH 


AND HOLIDAY RESORT. 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 
Beautiful Private Grounds. Court. 
FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


For particulars, apply to C. F. CARPENTER, Bishop’s 
Teignton, South Devon. 
Editor of “ How to Live 100 Years,” post-free, 1s. 2d. 
THE 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED..1....s0..411,000,000, 


FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES.—Insurances effected against loss by Fire in all 
parts of the World at moderate rates. 

For the Quinquennium ended 31st December, 1903, the large Reversionary 

Bonus of 35s. per cent. per annum was again declared on Sums Assured under 

the Participating Tables of the Prospectus. Expenses moderate. Bonuses large. 


Head Office—1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
London Chief Office — 1 CORNHILL, 


Application for Agencies invited. 
OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 


8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth 
F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. mmended 
by Dr. H. Woodward, F’.R.S.,and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6. 
(post-free).—HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


O WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 

Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver. &€., &., who desire to se of 
same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are alwayg prepared to give full value for interesting examples. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catal 
Alithe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&e. New choice Bin 
for Presents, Post orders promptly exec . Usual cash discounts, 








Tennis 























Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 


Chaar “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 


Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge, 





London: Published by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, 





Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
_or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 

Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 








OW TO LIVE. By Dr. CATON. Williams and Nor- 

4. gate. 3d.—Health Rules for Older Pupils in Primary Schools, “If all 

such could be got to learn them and take them to heart, the world would be 

not a little changed..,...full of good sense from cover to cover.”—Spectator, 
September 30th, 1905, 
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Cost over £650. 


IN PERFECT CONDITION. 


Painted Red, White Lines, Nickel Fittings, 


! 8-II h. Dp. 3~cyl. 


PAN HARD. 


Side entrance, cape hood, front and side curtains, 
with tale windows. When the hood is up and cur- 
tains are down the car is completely rainproof. The 
front has bucket seats, and the back seats are shaped 
like those in a comfortable Victoria, with plenty of 
leg room. There is a small extra seat to put up 
or down. The front tyres are Palmers, the back 
Colliers, all of best quality and very little worn. 
The car has only been nine months on the road. 
The tyres were renewed, front in April, and back in 
June. Two Dietz lamps and one Bleriot. Patent 
carrier for extra tyre. Waterproof apron. Can be 
seen and tried, by appointment, in London or any- 
where within 30 miles of Guildford. 


Apply by Letter to . « « 
“Z,” BOX 4,756, 


Offices of ‘‘The County Gentleman and 
Land and Water,” 


4 and 5 DEAN STREET, HOLBORN, W.C. 








se 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. post-free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG'S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


®,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
passages, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of what he taught, 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 





Just Published. Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo, 15s. cloth. 


English Constitutional History, 
FROM THE TEUTONIC INVASION TO THE PRESENT TIME: 
Designed as a Text Book for Students, and Others. By T. P. TASWELL- 
LANGMEAD, B.C.L., Barrister-at-Law, formerly Vinerian Scholar in 
the University of Oxford, and late Professor of Constitutional Law and 
History, University College, London. Sixth Edition. Revised through- 
out, with Notes, by Philip A. Ashworth, Barrister-at-Law, Translator of 
Gniest’s History of the English Constitution. 


STEVENS and HAYNES, 13 Bell Yard, Temple Bar, London. 


The PROPRIETORS of the CARADOC PRESS 
announce that they are about to issue an ILLUSTRATED 
QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, entitled ‘‘ THE ACORN.” To 
be devoted to Literature and Art. Contributors to the first 
number will include A. C. Benson, Netta Syrett, Edmund 
Candler, Hepworth Dixon, W. B. Yeats, Israfel, Violet 
Jacobs, and many others. 

47 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest cash value given for libraries 
and parcels. £30 offered for Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1848; £8 
for Redford's Art Sales, 2 vols.; Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1843; £2 for Mommsen’s 
Rome, 4 vols., 1868; Alice in Wonderland, 1865o0r 1866; Delany Autobiography, 
6 vols.; Muther's Painting, 8 vols.; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Pepys’ Diary, 
10 vols., 1893; Papworth’s Armorials, 1874; 25s. for Jesse’s George Selwyn, 
4 vols., 1843; Richard I[II., 1862; Greville Memoirs, 3 vols., 1874; Rossetti’s 
Poems, Ist ed., 1870; Eliot’s Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858 ; Romola, 1863 ; Adam Bede, 
1859, Complete list free—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham, 


OOKS WANTED.—£1,000 offered for good Library, and 

25s. each offered for Churchill’s Poetical Works, 3 vols., 1844; Chaucer, 

6 vols., 1452; Brewer's Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884; Chaffer’s Kramic Gallery, 

2 vols., 1872; Frazer’s Golden Bough, 3 vols., 1900; Zastrozzi, 2 Romance, 

1810; Borrow's Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1562; Bradley's Logic, 1883; Scenes Clerical 

Life, lst ed., 2 vols., 1858; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; Hewlett’s 

Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Meredith’s 

es ow ey 8 vols., 1871 ; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 














EW BOOKS AT SECOND-HAND PRICES. 
—Free on application, H. J. Glaisher’s COMPLETE CATALOGUE of 
Publishers’ Remainders, comprising Works in all branches of Literature. 
Orders by post receive re | attention. 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount 


ookseller, 57 Wigmore St., W. 


To be Sold for £400. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS 


NEW BOOKS, i 


MY STRANGE PETs,. 


And other Memories of Country Life. 
By RICHARD BELL (of Castle O’er), 


Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 





* A mine of information, suggestions, and stories.”"—Spectator, 





————— 


VILLAGE, TOWN, AND JUNGLE 
LIFE IN INDIA, 
By A CG. NEWCOMBE. 
_ Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 
For any one who has to contemplate a residence in India, or who hag friends 


living there of whose life from day to day he is anxious to form a mental 
picture, Mr. Newcombe’s book is undoubtedly one to read. 





Illustrated throughout, and with many Plans and Diagrams, 


THE FORESTER: 
A Practical Treatise on British Forestry and Arboricul- 
ture for Landlords, Land Agents, and Foresters, 
By JOHN NISBET, D.Cc., 
formerly Conservator of Forests, Burma, 
Royal 8vo, 2 vols., 42s. net, 


Although based.on the sixth edition of ‘The Forester,” the book now pub. 
lished is in reality a new work, in which is incorporated, in a condensed and 
improved form, the essence of all the other books Dr. Nisbet has written on 
Forestry during the last thirteen years, together with much original matter 
dealing specially with conditions in the United Kingdom—the whole forming 
a complete treatise giving full consideration both to theoretical principles and 
to practice. 


THE LETTERS OF WARREN 
HASTINGS TO HIS WIFE. 


Introduced and Annotated by SYDNEY C. GRIER. 
Post 8vo, 15s. net, 








With Illustrations and Maps. 


THE SIEGE AND CAPITULATION 
OF PORT ARTHUR. 


Being a full account of the events leading up to the investment of Port Arthyr 
by the Japanese, with a short history of the town and fortress previous to the 
declaration of war in February, 1904,a complete account of the siege opera- 
tions, detailing the successes and failures of the Japanese throughout the six 
months of the struggle, the capture of 203-Métre Hill, the destruction of the 
Russian fleet, the engineering operations against the fortifications, the great 
bombardments, and finally the capitulation and entry of the Japanese into the 
fortress. 


By ELLIS ASHMEAD BARTLETT. 


Demy 8vo, 21s. net. [ Immediately. 





Six-Shilling Novels. 
HELENA. 


MISS LOMAX, 


By Mrs. H. 0. FORBES, 
MILLIONAIRE. 
By BESSIE PARKER. 


HIS INDOLENCE OF ARRAS. 
By W. J. ECCOTT, 


MADAME, WILL YOU WALK? 
By BETH ELLIS. 


WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD. 
By E. M, FORSTER. 


IN THE HANDS OF THE CZAR. 
By GARRETT MILL. 








WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


BACCHYLIDES. The Poems and Fragments. 


‘ ith Introduction, Notes, and Prose Translation, by Sir RicHarp 
Ries. Dogive Professor of Greek, and Fellow of Trinity College in the 
University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GREEK EPI- 


GRAPHY. Part II., The Inscriptions of Attica. Edited by E. 8S. 
Roserts, M.A., Master of Gonville and Caius College, and E. A. GARDNER, 
M.A., Yates Professor of Archeology at University College, London ; late 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, and formerly Director of the British 
School of Archweology at Athens. Demy 8vo, 21s, 


IMMUNITY IN INFECTIVE DISEASES. 


By Evie METCHNIKOFP, Foreign Member of the Royal Society of London, 
Professor at the Pasteur Institute, Paris. Translated from the F rench by 
Francis G. BINNIE, of the Pathological Department, University of Cam- 
bridge. With 45 Figures in the Text, royal 8vo, 18s, net. 





CAMBRIDGE BIOLOGICAL SERIES. 


General Editor—A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and Tutor of 
Christ’s College. 


THE ORIGIN AND INFLUENCE OF THE 


THOROUGHRRED HORSE. By WitiiaM RIpGEway, M.A, F.B.A., 
Hon. D.Litt., Disney Professor of Archwology in the University of Cam. 
bridge ; Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge ; sometime Pro- 
fessor of Greek in Queen's College, Cork; Hon. Member of the Archro- 
logical Society of Athens. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 


12s. 6d. net. 


CAMBRIDGE ENGLISH CLASSIVS—New Volumes, 
THE WORKS OF FRANCIS BEAUMONT 
AND JOHN FLETCHER, 


In 10 Volumes. 
The Text Edited by ARNOLD GLOVER, M.A., of Trinity College and the 
nner Temple. 
READY IMMEDIATELY, Vol. I. 


Vol. I. THE MAID’S TRAGEDY. PHILASTER, A KING 
AND NO KING, THE SCORNFUL LADY, THE CUSTOM OF THE 
COUNTRY. Large crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

Subscribers for Complete Sets are entitled to purchase copies at the reduced 
rate of £2 net for the Set of 10 Volumes, payable in ten instalments of 4s. net, 
on the publication of each volume. 


ABRAHAM COWLEY.—POEMS 


(Miscellanies, The Mistress, Pindarique Odes, Davideis, Verses Written 
on Several Occasions), The Text Edited by A. R. Watter, M.A, Large 
crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


MATTHEW PRIOR.—POEMS ON SEVERAL 


OCCASIONS. The Text Edited by A. R. Watier, M.A. Large crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


VEDIC METRE IN ITS_ HISTORICAL 


DEVELOPMENT. By E. Vernon Arnotp, Litt.D., Professor of Latin 
in the University College of North Wales, formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


ELEMENTARY ARABIC. AGrammar. By 


Freperic Dv Pre THornton. Being an Abridgment of Wright's ‘‘ Arabic 
Grammar,” to which it will serve as a Table of Contents. Edited by 
Reryo.p A. Nicuo.son, M.A., Lecturer in Persian in the University of 
Cambridge, and sometime Fellow of Trinity College. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE PSALTER OF THE CHURCH. The 


Septuagint Psalms compared with the Hebrew, with Various Notes. By 
F. W. Moztry, M.A., Vicar of South Muskham, Notts. Crown 8vo, 
6s, 6d. net. 


ROMAN EDUCATION. By A. S. Witxins, 


Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of Classical Literature in the Victoria University 
of Manchester. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 
ATHENZUM.—‘' We know no other work to chich one could go for so 
complete and accurate an exposition of what is known about Roman educa- 
tion.” 


PIONEERS OF MODERN EDUCATION, 


1600-1700. By Joun WiLLIaAM ADAMSON, Professor of Education in King’s 
College, London; Examiner in Pedagogy in the University of London. 
Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net, 


The first volume to be published, though number three in the chronological 
order, of a new series of educational writings, entitled Contributions to the 
History of Education, to be Edited by Professor Woopwarb. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY. By 


- E. Marr, Sc.D., F.R.S., President of the Geological Society, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 





CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL ESSAYS.—No. XIII. 


THE SECOND ATHENIAN CONFEDERACY. 


y F. H. Marsuwart, M.A., Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 


Thirlwall Prize, 1905. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Immediately. 


London : 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, Fetter Lane. 
Cc. F. CLAY, Manager. 





SOCIETY FOR 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


EARLY BRITAIN.—ROMAN ROADS IN. 


BRITAIN. By Tuomas Coprineron, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.8, With numerous ! 
Maps, Second Edition, Revised, fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. ; 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: its Origin and Evolu- 


tion. A Study of the Latin Liturgy up to the Time of Charlemagne: By 

Monsignore Ducuesxr. Translated by M. L. McCuvre ftom the Third 

Edition of “ Les Origines du Culte Chrétien.” Second English Edition, 

ae considerable Additions by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth 
oards, 10s. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUSSYSTEMS: 


The Historical Development of the Qur’an. By the Rev. Epwarp 
Seti, D.D., M.R.A.S. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


THE ORIGINAL SOURCES OF THE 


QUR’AN. By the Rev. W. Sr. Ciarr Tispatt, M,A., D.D. Small post 
8vo, cloth boards, 8s. 


MODERN CRITICISM AND THE BOOK 


OF GENESIS. By the Rev. H. A, Reppats, D.Litt., M.A. Small post 
8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


SOME TYPES OF DEVOTIONAL LIFE IN 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By the Rev. Cuartes Bopineton, Canon and Precentor of Lichfield 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF A HAPPY LIFE 


By the Very Rev. C. T. OvenpEN, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF UNBELIEF. 


A Message to Men on Land and Sea. By Innes B. Wane,M.A. Small 
post 8vo, paper cover, 4d, 


AN APPEAL TO THE FIRST SIX 


CENTURIES. Containing an Address on Variations in Doctrine and 
Practice, a Report of a Deputation to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Two Treatises by Bishop Costn on the “ Catholic Religion of the Im 
of England.” Edited by Henry Wacr, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Demy 8vo, paper cover, 6d, 


“THE EVIDENCE OF THINGS NOT 


SEEN.”’ I. From Nature. II. From Revelation. By J..A. Fiemrya, 
D.Sce., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, paper cover, 6d.; cloth board, 1s. 


‘‘CHRISTIAN SCIENCE” CONTRASTED 


WITH CHRISTIAN FAITH, AND WITH ITSELF. By Witt 
Lerroy, D.D., Dean of Norwich. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


CHRISTIANITY AND AGNOSTICISM. 


Reviews of Some Recent Attacks on the Christian Faith, By Henry 
Wace, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


ON AGNOSTICISM. Replies to the late Prof. 
Huxley, F.R.S. By Heykr Wace, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Medium 
8vo, paper cover, 6d. 








Cheap Reissue of 
ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOKS OF 


ART HISTORY OF ALL AGES AND COUNTRIES. 


Edited by Sir E. J. POYNTER, P.R.A., and Professor ROGER SMITH, 
F.R.LB.A. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, each 3s. 6d. 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES NOW READY. 
ARCHITECTURE : CLASSIC AND EARLY CHRISTIAN. 


By Professor T. Roger Smit and Jonny State, B.A. 


ARCHITECTURE: GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE. By Pro- 


fessor T. Roger Sm1tH and Sir Epwarp J. Poynter, P.R.A. 


SCULPTURE : GOTHIC, RENAISSANCE, AND MODERN. 


By Leaver Scott. 
PAINTING : ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. By H. J. Wiimor 


Buxton, M.A., and S. R. Koruer. 


WATER-COLOUR PAINTING IN ENGLAND. 


REDGRAVE. 


PAINTING: CLASSIC AND ITALIAN. By Sir Epwarp J. 


Poynter, P.R.A., and Percy R. Heap, B.A. 


PAINTING: GERMAN, FLEMISH, AND DUTCH. 


Wi.mor Buxtoy, M.A., and Sir Epwarp J. Pornrer, P.R.A. 


By G. R. 


By H. J. 
IN PREPARATION, 
PAINTING: SPANISH AND FRENCH. 


SCULPTURE : EGYPTIAN, ASSYRIAN, GREEK, 
ROMAN. By Georce Reprorp, F.R.C.S, 


By GERARD SMITH. 
AND 


London : NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Brighton: 129 NORTH STREET. 
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A LONDON GIRL. 


p Anon. 3s. 6d. 
THE sECOND impression of this striking book, which 
though issued anonymously attracted immediate attention, 
is now ready. It can be had at any Library, Booksellers’, 
or Bookstall. 





The Tower of Siloam. 
Mrs. HENRY GRAHAM. 


A Nove By A NEW writer which is certain to make its 
mark. Mrs. Graham’s pictures of “ Society,” and especially 
of racing society, are extremely clever. 


IN DESERT KEEPING. 


EDMUND MITCHELL. 6s. 


“A SINCERE AND SUCCESSFUL novel” is the Times description 
of Mr. Mitchell’s new story. The Glasgow Herald says the 
book is “full of exciting incident, but the fine character- 
drawing saves it from the charge of sensationalism.” 


A Captain of Men. 


ANSON MOYE. 6s. 


THIs THRILLING SToRY of Ancient Tyre has already established 
the fame of its author on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and will be eagerly read in this country. No more living 
picture of a singularly attractive period of ancient civilisa- 
tion has ever been penned. 











London: ALSTON RIVERS, Ltd., Arundel Street, W.C, 


A WEEKLY MESSAGE FROM THE 
‘DEAR HOMELAND.” 


The Over-Seas Edition of the “ Daily Mail” 
forms a complete summary, week by week, of 
all British and Foreign News, and is printed 
on strong, specially prepared paper. The 
world-wide popularity of the 


OVER-SEAS 
“DAILY MAIL” 


proves it to be a welcome friend to all 
British subjects living abroad, and its success 
has been still more assured by the Home 
Shopping Scheme, which facilitates a profit- 
able method of Shopping by Mail in the 
English Markets. 


Annual Subscription - - 7s. 
Post-free to any part of the World. 


A Specimen Copy will be mailed FREE on 
receipt of Postcard, 


All Communications to be addressed: 


CHIEF CLERK, OVER-SEAS “DAILY MAIL,” 
3 Carmelite House, Tallis Street, London. 








The Prince of Wales’s Visit to India, 
Everybody interested should read 


MODERN | N DIA .—sust out. 


By WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS, Author of “ Syria and 
Palestine To-day,” &c. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 
7s. 6d. net; by post, 8s. 

DEDICATED TO LADY CURZON. 





ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, JUST READY. 
EGYPT, BURMAH, AND BRITISH 
MALAYSIA. 


In 8vo, with Illustrations, 7s, 6d. net ; by post, 8s. 


FOURTH EDITION, 
The Evolution of the Japanese, 
Social and Psychic. 
By SYDNEY L. GULICK, M.A. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net; by post, 8s. 
Guardian.—“ Singularly opportune...... a very valuable book.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


The White Peril in the Far East. 


A Study of the Ethical and International Significance of the Russo-Japanese 
War. 3s. 6d. net; by post, 3s, 10d, 


New Forces in Old China. 
By ARTHUR J. BROWN. Illustrated, 5s. net; by post, 5s. 4d. 
Spectator.—* Profoundly interesting, and will repay careful study.” 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 
21 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.; anv EDINBURGH. 





NEW VOLUME ON INDIA NOW READY. 
OUR EMPIRE: Past and Present. By the Earn or 


MEATH, M. H. CORNWALL LEGH, LL.A., and EDITH JACKSON. 
Great Britain in Asia. Being Volume II. in the Series. 800 pp. crown 
8yo, cloth boards, with Maps, 15 Full-page Illustrations, and a Photo- 
vure of the King, price 7s. 6d. Volume I. (Great Britain in Europe) 
already Published. Same price. 
HARRISON and SINS, 45 Pall Mall, S.W. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECLATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, Z Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


SANDS & CO. 


THE EXTINCTION OF THE ANCIENT 
HIERARCHY. 


An Account of the Death in Prison of the Eleven Bishops honoured at Rome 
amongst the Martyrs of the Elizabethan Persecution—Archbishop Heath 
of York, Bishops Tunstall, Bonner, and companions, 


By the Rev. G. E. PHILLIPS. 
With 10 Full-page Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


London: 23 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND; and Edinburgh, 





Royal Photographic Society’s 


(FIFTIETH) 
JUBILEE EXHIBITION 
New Gallery, Regent Street, London. 
NOW OPEN. 





Attention is invited to .. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S 


DISPLAY IN THE NORTH ROOM. 


Autotype Carbon Enlargements. 
Autotype Carbon Copies of Paintings, including several 
Interesting Works from The Royal Academy, 1905. 


Autogravure Proofs of Portraits by A. S. Cops, A.R.A. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
Works: WEST EALING. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INST 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: CentTRAL 1515. 








Telegraphic Address: Bookmex, Lonpox. Codes: Unicon and ABG 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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PUBLICATION DAY. ° 


PART I. 


OCTOBER 23rd. 








COMPLETE IN TWELVE MONTHLY PARTS, and including over Fifty Full- 


page Photogravure 


Plates, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NET EACH PART. 








THE BOOKMAN 
ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By THOMAS SECCOMBE, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, Formerly Assistant Editor “ Dictionary of 
National Biography,” and W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D., Editor of “The Bookman.” 





HE BOOKMAN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE will present in.an 
attractive form a complete survey of our literature from Caxton to the Present Time. _While the 

work has been especially designed to meet the requirements of the general reader, and to provide him 
with the cheapest and most attractive chart for the voyage of literary discovery, the publishers are con- 
fident that the names of the Authors will be accepted as a guarantee that the work is fully abreast of 


the most recent literary criticism. 


THE BOOKMAN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 


OF ENGLISH 


LITERATURE will contain over fifty full-page Photogravure Plates, forming a - delightful gallery of 


English Authors, in addition to other illustrations of interest and importance. 


The aim throughout has 


been to adorn a scholarly text with good paper, print, and pictures, and to enhance in every way the 
value of the work as an authoritative guide to the history of our literature. 





THE BOOKMAN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Book I. Pre-Elizabethan Literature. 


Chap. I. Caxton and the Printing Press.—II. 
Chaucer.—III. Gower. Malory.—IV. Early 
Scottish Poets.—V. Early Tudor Verse.—VI. 
Early Tudor Prose. 


Book II. Drama and Lyric. 


Gp, L From Transition to Transformation.—II. 

‘rom Transition through Translation,—III. 
Religion and Letters from Chaucer down to 
1611.—IV. Divinity and Learning.—V. The 
Rise of the Drama.—VI. Pre Shakespearian 
Drama.—VII. Spenser and his School.—VIII. 
Sonneteers: Song Writersand Minor Versifiers. 
IX. William Shakespeare.—X. Shakespeare 
Note—XI. Later Contemporaries and Suc- 
cessors of Shakespeare.—XII. Elizabethan ant 
Jacobean Prose, I—XIII, Elizubethan and 
Jacobean Prose, II. 


Book III. The Counter-Renaissance. 
Chap. I. Four Great Prose Writers.—II. Donne 
and Drummond.—III. Caroline Lyrists, Carew, 
Lovelace, Herrick, Suckling.—IV. Herbert, 
Crashaw, Vaughan.—Y. Milton, Isaac Walton. 





CONTENTS 


Book III.—continued. 
Occasional Minor Prose of the Age of Milton. 
—VII. Transitional Poets: Cowley, Waller, 
Marvell, &:.—VIIE. John Bunyan, 


Book IV. Satire and Essay. 


Chap. I. The Restoration. Samuel Butler.—II. 
Minor Prose Writers between Charles II. and 
Queen Anne.—III. Dryden and the Restoration 
Drama.—IV. Essays, Letters, and Memouirs.— 
V. Defoe.—VI. Alexander Pope.—VII. Swift.— 
VIII. The Stage (Comic Dramatists).—IX. 
Rise of the Essay: Addison aud Steele.—X. 
Prior. Gay and Other Performers in the School 
of Pope. 


Book V. Morals and Memoirs. 


Chap. I. The Rise of the Novel.—II. The Eighteenth 
Century Novel.—III. Historians of the Eigh- 
teenth Century. —I1V. Political Writers and 
Economists.—V. The Poetic Trausition.—VI. 
Memoirs and Letters I.—VII. Memoirs and 
Letters I1.—VILL. Oliver Goldsmith.—IX. Minor 
Novelists mainly Romantic.—X. William Cow- 
per.—XI, William Blake,—XII, Burns. 





Book VI. Romance. 


Chap. I. William Wordsworth.—II. Samuel Taylor 


Coleridge.—III. Great Critics : Lamb, Hazlitt, 
and the London Group.—IV. Thomis de Quintey 
—V. Shelley.—VI. Lord Byron.—VIL. Sit Walter: 
Scott.—VIIL John Keats,—IX. Jane Austen.— 
X. Susan Edimonstone Ferrier.—XI. The Cock- 
ney School and Light Brigade in Verse.—XII. 

Nineteenth-Century Historians, Mitford to 
Macaulay.—XIIL. . Periodicals, 


Book VII. Victorian Literature. 


Chap. I. The Nineteenth-Century Novel, Bulwer and 


Disraeli.— II. Carlyle. —IIL. Tennyson. — IV. 
Browning.— V. The Aesthetic Movement in 
Poetry.—VI. Dickens.—VII. Thackeray.—VIII. 
TheBrontés.—IX. Victorian Novelists. —X. Naval 
and Military Novels,—XL. Kingsley and Charles 
Reade. — XII. Matthew Arnold. — XIII, The 
Victorian Novel, Anthony Trollope.—XIV. Nine- 
teenth-Century Historians,—XV Meredith and 
Hardy.—X V1. The Modern English Novel, 1870- 
1905,—X VII. New England Literature.—X VIII. 
Poetry of the Last Q rter of the Oentury.— 
XIX, Swinburne.—XX. Later Nineteenth-Cen- 
tury Critics.—XXI. Victorian Thought. 





To 


ORDER FORM. 








Please send me Part I. and the remaining parts as published of THE BOOKMAN ILLUSTRATED 
HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE (complete in twelve monthly parts, price is. net each part), for 


which I enclose 





Name 


in payment. 





“et Address 





This form may be handed to any Bookseller, or to the Clerks at the Railway Bookstalls. If sent to the Publishers - 


rostage 3d. per part must be included. 





THE SPECIAL BYRON DOUBLE NUMBER OF THE BOOKMAN. 


NOW READY, PRICE 1s. NET. MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED. FOUR SEPARATELY MOUNTED PLATE PORTRAITS 








HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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LEADERS OF THE CHURCH, 1800-1900. 
Edited by George W. E. Russell. 





THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES NOW READY. 


“DEAN CHURCH.” 


By D. C. LATHBURY. 


“BISHOP WILBERFORCE.” 


By R. G. WILBERFORCE. 


‘To be followed shortly by “DR. LIDDON,” by G. W. E. RUSSELL; 
“BISHOP WIESTOCOTT,” by JOSEPH CLAYTON. Further Volumes on 
DR. PUSEY, JOHN KEBLE, and others are in active preparation. 


Each Volume consists of about 250 pages crown 8vo, with Photogravure 
Frontispiece, bound in cloth boards, top edges gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 





**It can hardly be doubted that a successful career is in store for the series of which these volumes are 
the first instalment...... The notion of entrusting the work to laymen is admirable.’”’—Times. 


“It was a capital notion to produce a series of lives of 


rominent Churchmen which should not be 


overcrowded with ecclesiastical details, and should, above all, be short and readable.” —Morning Post. 
“If the succeeding volumes approach these in value and information, the success of the series is 


assured.” —Birmingham Post. 


* Admirably written, and the series will no doubt meet with the success it deserves.” 


—Publisher and Bookseller. 


**Thése volumes deserve and demand a very wide circulation.”—Western Morning News. 
** The series as a whole should prove exceedingly valuable.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“‘If the subsequent volumes of the series are as meritorious as these, the undertaking should spell 


success,” —Daily Chronicle. 





A. R. MOWBRAY and CO., Ltd, Publishers, 
84 GREAT CASTLE STREET, OXFORD CIRCUS, LONDON, W.; and at OXFORD. 





No. 1 NOW READY.—Post free, 1}d. 


OUR ANIMAL BROTHERS, 


Edited by EDITH CARRINGTON. 


A New Illustrated Monthly Magazine for Children, price 1d. 


The first number of this Magazine is now ready and is beautifully Illustrated. It 
contains “Cousin Carrie’s Letter,” Articles, Stories, Anecdotes, &c., and an open Corre- 


spondence Column. 





London: 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 


8 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C., and 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W, 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 





THE AUTHOR’S' HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that THe LEaDENHALL 
Press Lp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 


Pheenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
HENIX FIR OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 











Cheques (and Post-Office Orders South- 
ampton Street, Strand) payable to “John 
Baker.” 











Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 

Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 

Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 
CAMBRIC Ladies’ 2/3 ,, | Ladies’ 2/9 doz 
Geuts’ 3/3 ,, | Gents’ 3/11 ,, 
POCKET Rozinson & CLEAVER have a 
world-wide fame.”—Queen. 
SAMPLES & rRICE HANDKERCHIEFS 
- Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner 
IRISH Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
rds square, 2/6; 24 by 3 yards, 5/6. 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. Real Lrish Linen 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yard. 
. : per yard. Linen 
Price Lists 
Post Free. Glass Cloths, 4/9 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/4$each. Fine 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 8}d. per yard, Strong 
Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 
LINEN. 
N.B.—To Prevent Delay, al! Letter 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 


Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 

* The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
LISTS °OST FREE. 
PP ap il a Roller towelling, 3d. 

per doz. 

TABLE novt% 

HOUSE 

Orders and 








REVIEW. 
OCTOBER, 1905. 
ConTENTS, 
LrperaLt TreEoxoey, I. 
THE SPIRITUAL Care oF Invatips, 
Hymns anp Hrmn-Booxs, 
Cuassic CHRISTIAN ART: 
Marta MaGGIore. 
Tue Fourtu Gospet: IIL. Its Retation ro rug 
Synoptic TRADITION. 
CREIGHTON AND Stusss, 
Hernrice Suso, THE Mystic, 
WEISMANN AND THE THEORY OF Descent, 
Snort Notices. 
InDEX OF ARTICLES TO Vors. I.-LIX, 
1875—Janvary, 1905), continued, 
London : 
SporriswoovE & Co., Lrp., 5 New Street Square, B.C, 
Annual Coheetanes (£1) received by the a 
ublishers. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
‘rhe appreciation this wine meets 
with trom the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
tidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


Price 6s, 


THE Mosaics or §, 


(Octozrr, 








Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kailway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND 60, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 87 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where there ts no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-claxs Store will obtain from 
“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 











THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
BOOKSTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass. U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS CoMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MEssRs, 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A, and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANT'S 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THE 
Harotp A, Witson Company, LrtD., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada ; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKSELLING DeEp6ét, Cuiro and Port Said; 
and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town, 





Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GorTcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia ; PRIcTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
and W.C. RiqBy, Adelaide, 
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‘Books, of all sorts, 
at Bargain Prices. 


DOOSHSSSSS SSS SS OSHS SSSSOSOSOSSOOOSOOOD 


Every man who loves a book loves a bargain. In 
the pages where we find Lamb, or Hazlitt, or Leigh 
Hunt purring over a new purchase, he is as delighted 
with the shilling his bargaining saved as with the 
book itself. There is no incompatibility between the 
quest of the best books and the zest for the shrewdest 


bargain. 


The system of bookselling recently established by 
“The Times” appeals as directly to the booklover’s 
sentiment as to his good sense. He is offered such 
an opportunity as he can nowhere else obtain to revel 
in the possession of books without buying them or 
paying for the use of them. By the simple process 
of becoming a subscriber to ‘“‘The Times”—which 
means no more than to take the paper for a year 
at its ordinary price—he may have in his own home, 
throughout the year, a constantly renewed supply of 
the newest publications, choosing at his will fiction, 
biography, history, belles-lettres, books about art, 
science, theology, medicine, books upon every subject 
that arouses his interest, by every author whose 
writings he likes. And if he be a keen and yet 
judicious buyer of books, he will examine, with an 
eye to picking here and there a bargain, all of the 
volumes supplied to him. He can have three new 
books every day, nine hundred in the course of the 
year, if he can get through so many. 


Special Discounts. 


He need buy no books at all. He may buy one 
out of fifty that he reads, or one out of five hundred. 
Always, as he reads, he has the booklover’s double 
joy, the pleasure the author gives him and the joy 
of bargain-hunting. But it is a glorified form of 
bargain-hunting—not searching a dozen shops on the 
chance of finding one opportunity, but sitting at 
home while bargain comes within easy range. 


The delightful originality of the system is, indeed, 
that ALL the books thus put into circulation will be 
obtainable at bargain prices. In the course of the 
year a subscriber will have bought one book pub- 
lished at a guinea for 6s. 3d., another book published 
at a guinea for ros. 6d., and another published at a 
guinea for 13s. 8d. One published at a guinea net 
will have cost him tos. 6d., another 14s. another 
16s. gd. He will have bought one six-shilling novel 
for 1s. 10d., another for 3s., another for 3s. 11d. The 
longer a book has been in circulation among “The 
Times” subscribers the lower will be its price. 


Yet even the books sold at the lowest prices will 
be in three important respects altogether unlike the 





surplus copies ordinarily sold by lending libraries— 
they will not be disfigured by labels; they will not 
have been exposed to the rough handling which 
library books generally receive (for “The Times” 
sends out books separately packed in cardboard 
boxes, a precaution which a publisher takes only when 
he is issuing the most expensive éditions de luxe) ; 
and, again, they will not be books that have been 
published a year or two before the price is reduced. 
The special discounts begin to take effect when a book 
has had only about a month’s use, while it is still 
fresh to the eye, and while the reviews which appeared 
on its first publication are still fresh in the mind, 


These are the opportunities which “The Times” offers 
to those who love both a book and a bargain. And 
the subscriber will find that he can thus buy not only 
a. restricted list of books, but almost any book he 
wants. A visit to “The Times” Book Club, 93 New 
Bond-street, will show that although “The Times” 
supplies novels in profusion, it supplies as freely all 
the best books of the day. 


Among the twenty books of which the greatest number 
of copies. have been supplied to subscribers, one was 
published at 25s. net, one at 24s. net, five at ‘21s. net, 
and two at 20s. net. Here are nine books which at any 
discount bookseller’s shop would cost £9 14s. Yet 
“The Times” sends them out as fast as they are 
called for, not asking one subscriber to wait his turn 
until the book he wants has gone its round. Some of 
these nine books the ordinary lending library will not 
issue at all (on account of the old rule which. bars all 
books containing coloured plates); others a lending 
library would not issue until the inquirer had asked 
for them in vain so often that their titles became a 
weariness to his ears, 


If you love a book and a bargain, you cannot do 
better than go to 93 New Bond-street, and see for 
yourself what this newly organised department of 
“The Times” is doing. If it is not convenient for you 
to do that, the inquiry form printed herewith will bring 
you a pamphlet containing a complete account of the 
new undertaking. 





(Zn an open envelope with halfpenny stamp.) 


THE MANAGER, 
‘‘The Times,” Printing-house-square, E.C. 


Please send me particulars of ‘*The Times” 
Book Club. 


Name 
Address 
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A. & ©. BLACK’S » 
FIRST AUTUMN LIST, 


BRITTANY. Painted by Mortimer MeEnpEs. Described by 
Dorotay Mexprs. Containing 75 Full-page Illustrations in Colour, 
price 20s. net.“ Hdition de.Luxe, limited to 350 signed and numbered 
copies, price 42s, net. 


NORMANDY. Painted by Nico Juneman. Described by 
~ E. Mirron. Containing 40 Full-page Lilustrations in Colour, price 
. net, 








THE GARDEN THAT | LOVE. By ALFrrep AUSTIN 
(Poet Laureate). Containing 16 Full-page Illustrations in Colour from 
Paintings by Gzor@r S. Excoop, R.L., price 7s. 6d. net. Edition de Luxe, 
limited to 250 signed and numbered copies, price 21s, net. 


ABSOTSFORD. 
scribed by the Rev, W. S. Crockett. 
tions in Colour, price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SGEAUTIFUL BIRTHDAY BOOK, Containing 12 
Full-page Illustrations in Colour from Paintings by GerTRUDE DrMaAIN 
Hammonp, and Decorative Borders and Endpapers by A. A. TURBAYNE, 
price 7s, 6d. net. 


THE BL4CK BEAR. (Animal Autobiographies) By H. 
Perry Rosiyson. Containing 12 Full-page Illustrations in Colour from 
Paintings by J. Van Oort, price 6s. 


THE CAT. (Animal Autobiographies.) .By VioLeT Hunt. 
Containing 12 Full-page Illustrations in Colour from Paintings by ADOLPH 
BIRKENRUTH, price 6s, 


THE AOVENTURES OF DON QUIXOTE. By MicveEL 
bE CeRvaNTes. ‘Translated and Abridged by Dominick Daty. Con- 
taining 12 Full-page Illustrations in Colour from Paintings by STEPHEN 
BaGHOT-DE-LA-BERE, price 6s, 


THE ADVENTURES OF PUNCH. By Ascott R. Horr 
Containing 12 Full-page Illustrations in Colour from Paintings by STEPHEN 
BaGuHoT-DkE-La-BERE, price 6s. 


THE SCHOOLBOY ASBROAD. By <Ascorr R. Hops, 
ive of “Black and Blue,” ‘‘ Half-Text History,” “All Astray,” &c. 
rice 5s, 


WILLY WIND, AND JOCK AND THE CHEESES. 
By the Ducurss oF BuckINGHAM AND CuHanpos. Containing 9 Full-page 
Illustrations in Colour and numerous Pen Drawings in the Text, by a 8. 
ELanpD, price 3s. 6d. 


A, & C, BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.’s List, 


BY CANON SCOTT HOLLAND. 


PERSONAL STUDIES. 
* Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s.‘ [Just out. 
“(As the years fall away, and the earth empties itself of the voices and 
presences which made it famous to us, the desire grows strong to make an 
attempt to convey the memories of those who gave significance to our life 
down to other generations, to whom they are fast becoming mere names.” 
—Extract from Preface. 





Painted by WILLIAM SMITH, jun.  De- 
Containing 20 Full-page Ilustra- 





























BY THE BISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM. 


THE CREED OF THE CHRISTIAN. 
. By the Right Rev. CHARLES GORE, D.D. 
Demy 8vo, paper, 6d. net; cloth boards, 1s, 6d. 
In consequence of several requests for a cheap edition of this popular work, 


the publishers have decided to issue the above in paper covers, but to limit 
the issue to 50,000 copies. It isto be had at all Messrs. Smith and Son’s 


Bookstals BY THE BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT AND ITS 
MESSAGES. 


By the Right Rev. EDGAR C. F, GIBSON, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
[Second Edition now ready. 
“Dr, Gibson has studied the Old Testament, and his thoughts are new as 
well as true. If the publishers will give us more of this we shall be thankful.” 
—Expository Times, 


BY THE BISHOP OF LONDON, 
FAITH OF CHURCH AND NATION. By the Right 


Rev, A. F. Winnineton Incram, D.D., Bishop of London. Cloth, 8s, 6d. 
[Second Edition, 
UNDER THE DOME. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d, 


[Third Edition, 


WORK ‘IN GREAT CITIES. Six Lectures on Pastoral 


Theology, delivered in the Divinity School, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. [Fourth Edition, 
“ We unhesitatingly tell all young workers, lay and clerical, that whether their 
work lies in poor districts or ‘ well-to-do,’ amongst men or lads, be it social or 
didactic; they are doing themselves and the work great injustice so long as 
they remain unacquainted with Dr. Ingram’s epigrammatic, sensible, experi- 
enced talk,”—Church Times. 


BANNERS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. ° Crown 8yo, 


cloth boards, 3s. 6d. [Second Edition. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO,, Ltd, . 
8 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C., & 44 VICTORIA ST., S.W., London. 








MESSRS. CHAPMAN AND ‘HALL’ 


have particular pleasure in announcing the 
publication on MONDAY NEXT, October 
the 16th, of one of the most important 
books of the time. 


MY LIFE 


A RECORD of EVENTS and OPINIONS, 


BY 


ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, 


Author of “Man's Place in the Universe,” ‘ Darwinism,” ‘Tle 
Malay Archipelago,” “ Natural Selection and Tropical 
Nature,” &c., &c. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net. 


With Photograrure Frontispiece, Numerous Portraits, Illustration , 
Facsimile Letters, Sc. : 


Besides giving full and extremely interesting detai's 
of the great scientist’s early life and education, h’s 
first inclination and attraction towards science, and 
an anecdotal narrative of his travels on the Amazon 
and in the Malay Archipelago, it relates the historic 
incidents connected with his association with Darwin, 
gives full accounts of all the people he met, and a very 
particular history of his investigation of Spiritualism 
and the various controversies involved by his theories. 
The book is written in a fascinatingly open and candid 
style, and, in the Publishers’ opinion, is destined to rank 
among the few great autobiographies in the language, 


Ready Everywhere Monday, October the 16th. 


11 HENRIETTA STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


H. BLACKWELL’S 
Recent Publications. 


“Tn haec divertisse non fuerit alienum.”’—Pliny. 
**Et Alia, quae erant dediscenda, si scires.”—Seneca, 


BYWAYS IN THE CLASSICS, including Alia. 
By Hueu E, P. Pratt, Fellow of Lincoln College. Pp. viii. and 146, feap, 
8vo, Art Linen, 3s, 6d. net. 

“An entertaining and ingenious little book, made up of classical quota 
tions and modern applications, of parallel passages, colloquial phrases and 
mottoes.”— Westminster Gazette. 

‘¢ A’ most entertaining and interesting little book.”—Truth. 

“ Will be read with keen pleasure by many of the younger generation, 
whom the specialist spirit has not blighted.”—Academy. 

‘A thoroughly delightful little book.” —Yorkshire Post. 

«An enchanting opuscule, which the scholar may carry in his pocket, and 
to which he may turn with the certainty of entertainment....... the entire 
book is a delight.”—Notes and Queries, 


AN ACCOUNT OF VIRGINIA : Its Situation, 


Temperature, Productions, Inhabitants, and their manner of Planting 
and Ordering Tobacco, &c. Communicated (to the Royal Society) 
June 20, 1676, by Mr. Thomas Glover. Reprinted in contemporary (Fell) 
type, feap. 4to, half-bound, Roxburgh style, 3s, 6d. net. 

‘A quaint bit of antiquarianism.”—Scotsman. 

“A very interesting and well-published reprint.”—Oxford Magazine, 


OUTLINES FROM PLATO: an Introduction to 


Greek Metaphysics. By F. P. Lona, late Exhibitioner of Worcester 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 95 pp., limp cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 

** Adequately serves its primary purpose, which is to provide the Oxford 

Greatsman with a compendious selection of passages containing the pith of 
the logical and epistemological doctrine of Plato.’’-—Athenzum, 


THE STANHOPE ESSAY. 
THE FRONDE. By George Sruart Gorpoy, 


Oriel College. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 
“A brilliant bit of work.”—Spectator, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE YATTENDON HYMNAL, Music and 
Words. Edited by Ropert Brinvgss and H, Extis Wootprings, 168 pp. 
demy 4to, boards, 7s. 6d. net, 


THE SMALL HYMN-BOOK. The Word-Book 
of the Yattendon Hymnal. 16mo, limp cloth, 6d., or in large quantities 
for congregational use at the rate of £2 per hundred, 

READY ON OCTOBER 19ra. 

SIMPLES FROM SIR THOMAS 
BROWNE'S GARDEN, gathered by Harry CuristopHeR MINCHIN, 
With Portrait, feap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 3s, 6d. net. 





B. 





BROAD STREET, OXFORD; and of all Booksellers, 
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A Book for thle iia: 
A.HEALTHY HOME | 
HOW TO KEEP IT. 


By Florence Stacpoole, 


County Council Lecturer. 


Published in Two Parts. Paper, 4d. each ; 
cloth, 6d. each. 


Being the Latest Addition to the 


LITTLE TREASURE 
SERIES. 


OUR GIRL’S BOOK OF 


PLAYS. By M. Coorer Parts I. and 
II. Paper, 4d. each ; cloth, 6d. each. 


RECITATIONS FOR 
RECREATION. Two Parts. Collected 
by M. TREBECK. Paper, 4d. each; 
cloth, 6d. each. 


THE LITTLE TREASURE 
‘BOOK. A Selection of Poems and 
Hymns for Reading and Recitation. 
Edited by M. Bramston. Paper, 4d. ; 
«cloth, 6d. ' 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS ON 
COOKERY. Two Parts. By ALICE 
MASSINGBERD. Paper, 4d. each ; cloth, 
6d. each, 


THE BLUE BIRTHDAY 
BOOK. Edited by M. TreBerck. 
Cloth, 6d. Printed in red and black, 
cloth boards, gilt edges, 1s. 


HOW TO NURSE IN OUR 


HOMES. By A. M. ALEXANDER. 
Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 


BEAUTIFUL SEWING. By 


JOSEPHA CRANE. Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 


THE WAY TO BE WELL. 


By L. L. YorKe Smiru. Paper, 4d ; 
cloth, 6d. 


ON MINIATURE & WINDOW 
GARDEN NG. By Puapse ALLEN 
(Author of * Playing at Botany,” &c.) 

, and Dr, H. W. Goprrey, Illustrated, 
paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 








THE LAUNDRY AT HOME. 


By K.F. Purpon, Paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 


THE YOUNG STANDARD 
BEARER RECITER. Edited by E, A. 
BuLLEY. Paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 


THE CONFLICT. <A Book 


for Boys Starting in Life. By the Rev. 
SIDNEY PHILLIPS, Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 


A GIRL’S DIFFICULTIES. 


By G. M. IreLaAND BLACKBURNE. 
Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 


A GIRL’S OUTLOOK. By 


M. Bramston. Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 


MR. HEINEMANN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Published by Command of H.M. King Edward VIL. 
THE ROYAL COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS, 
AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE AND 
WINDSOR CASTLE. 


180 Photogravures reproduced direct from the Original Paintings. ° 


With an Introduction and Descriptive Text by LIONEL CUST, M.V.O., 
Surveyor of the King’s Pictures and Works of Art. 


In 2 Cloth Portfolios (Imperial Folio), 20 guineas net; or bound in 2 vols., 
full morocco, 26 guineas net. 





A Prospectus giving a Cimplete List of the Pictures and Specimen Plate 
will be sent on application. 


RIP VAN WINKLE. By wasHrNcTOoN IRVING. * Mlustrated with 
61 Coloured Plates (from drawings exhibited at the Leicester Galleries, 1905) by 
ARTHUR RACKHAM. Crown dto, 15s net, 

** A volume that is a real delight...... worthy of the highest praise...... nothing finer has been done in 

England in the way of illustrations in colour.”—Morning Post. 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ENGLAND. By 


GEORGE GILBERT. With 60 Reproductions of Water-Colour Drawings (exhibited, ~ 
at the Leicester Galleries, 1905) by W. W. COLLINS, R.I. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
15s. net. Also an Ldilion de Luxe on Dutch Hand-made Paper, with Plates 
mounted, limited to 100 signed copies, £2 2s, net. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS and his Place in English 
Art. By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the National Gallery, Ireland. 
Uniform with “Gainsborough and his Place in English Art.” Royal 8vo, with 
many Photogravure and Half-tone Illustrations, 15s, net. 


ENGLISH HOURS. By Henry James. With IIlustra- 
tions from Original Drawings by JOSEPH PENNELL. Small 4to, cloth, 
10s. net. 


A BOOK OF MORTALS: being a Record of the 


Good Deeds and Qualities of what Humanity is pleased to call the “ Lower Animals,” 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. Crown 4to, Illustrated with 40 Full-page Illustrations, 


10s. 6d. net. 
MAIN CURRENTS IN XiXth CENTURY. 


LITERATURE. Translated from the Danish of GEORGE BRANDES, Ph.D. In 
6 vols. demy 8vo. Vol. VI. YOUNG GERMANY (Completing the Work), 12s. net.. 


MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Epuunp 


GOSSE, M.A., LL.D. Revised and Enlarged Portrait Edition, demy 8vo, with 
72 Full-page Illustrations in Photogravure and Half-tone, 8s. 6d. 


THE WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE. Uniform 


Library Edition. Complete in 12 vols. The Prose in §, the Poems in 4 vols. 
Vol. XII., ROMANCERO, Book III., and LAST POEMS (Completing the Work), 


Small crown 8vo, ds. each vol. 


THE COUNTRY OF JESUS. 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 6s. net. 


BROTHER EAST AND BROTHER WEST. A 


Searchlight on the Unemployed. By LEIGHTON LEIGH, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MEDICINE AND THE PUBLIC. By S. Squire 


SPRIGGE, M.A., M.D., Cantab. Crown $Svo, cloth, 6s. net. 


A GAY DOG. Pictured by Czom Atpin. Uniform with 


“A Dog Day.” Royal 4to, 5s. 


FAIRY TALES EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW 


Edited by W. HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE. Crown 8vo, 5s. 





By Maritpe Serao. 





NEW NOVELS.—Crown Svo, 6s, each. 
Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES. LLOYD OSBOURNE. 
BARBARA REBELL. BABY BULLET. 


EMMA BROOKE, Author of 
* A Superfluous Woman.” 


SUSAN WOOED 
AND SUSAN WON. 


BRAM STOKER, Author of 
* Dracula,” &c. ‘ 
THE MAN. 


EUGENIE P. LYLE, jun. 
THE MISSOURIAN. 


RANDOLPH BEDFORD. 
THE SNARE OF 
STRENGTH. 








12Tx THOUSAND, 


THE IMAGE IN THE SAND. 3y E. F. BENSON, Author of 
: ‘‘The Challoners,” &c, 








3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C., 
and 44 Victoria Street, S.W., London. 





London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.O, 

















‘Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List. 
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The Life of Granville George Leveson-Gower, 


SECOND EARL GRANVILLE, K.C., 


1815-1891. 
By LORD EDMOND FITZMAURICE. 


With 8 Portraits (3 Photogravures), 2 vols 8vo, 30s. net. 


STANDARD.—“ Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice is to be congratulated on this 
plain, unvarnished biography of a statesman who served England well through 
many difficult years.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice has done this 
part of bis work with remarkable ability and thoroughness, and his chapters 
will for years to come be quarried by students of history. In particular, fresh 
light of the most interesting kind is thrown upon the relations of England and 
Germany in the early eighties.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ This book is one of the quarries from which the 
builders of history will extract some of their most precious material. It is 
questionable whether any previous work has thrown more light on the 
machinery of politics, both domestic and foreign, but the latter more espe- 
cially, of the Victorian era.” 

MORNING POST.—The letters which Lord Edmond has obtained per- 
mission to print cover a period of ‘close on half a century of the late reign, and 
abound with those sidelights on the political transactions of the day which 
illumine the duller records of formal history.” 





THE SECOND VOLUME OF MR. MILLAIS’ BRITISIT 
MAMMALS WILL BE READY FOR SUBSCRIBERS 
ON MONDAY NEXT. 


THE MAMMALS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 3 vols. £6 6s. net each. 


VOLUME II.—Order CARNIVORA (continued) and Order RODENTIA. 
With 21 Photogravures by the AUTHOR. H. GRONWOLD, G. E. LODGE, 
and from Photographs by D. ENGLISH; 19 Coloured Plates by ARCHI- 
BALD THORBURN and G. E. LODGE; and 33 Uncoloured Plates by 
the AUTHOR and from Photographs. 


TIMES.—‘* The work is on a very high level of merit, and no other book on 
the subject may compare with it. It is as attractive asit is valuable; it fills a 
Bap...... The author has no equal as a scientific zoologist. Atany rate, on bats, 
vo. and to some extent seals, he writes with all the authority of a discoverer 
vonted he photographs and drawings are inimitable, delightfully characteristic 
of the living animal, and so precise as to enable any careful observer to dis- 
tinguish each species.” 


Prospectus, with Coloured Plate, sent on application. 





LETTERS TO “IVY” FROM THE FIRST 
EARL OF DUDLEY (1781-1833). Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Samvet H, Romittry. With 2 Lllustrations and a Facsimile, 8vo, 16s. net. 

These letters form part of a correspondence which the Earl of 

Dudley kept up throughout his life with his greatest friend, Mrs. 

Stewart, the second wife of Prof. Dugald Stewart, of Edinburgh. 

They range from 1801 to 1832, and are written in a very intimate 

style, containing many stories and remarks about Rogers, Byron, 

Canning, the Duke of Wellington, Lady Caroline Lamb, Madame de 

Staél, and, in fact, all the leading men and women of the social, 

political, and literary world of the day. 





HENRY Vill. By A. F. Pottarv, M.A. With 
Portrait in Photogravure, from a Chalk Drawing by HotBein. Crown 8vo, 
8s, 6d, net. 

This is a new and enlarged edition of the letterpress of the volume 
in the“ English Historical Series” issued in 1902, with numerous 
illustrations by Messrs. Goupil 5 Co. 


GREGORY THE GREAT: his Place in History 
and Thought. By F. Homes Duppen, B.D., Fellow of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. [On Monday next. 

This work gives a full and elaborate account of the Christian 

Church as it was in the Sixth Century, and will therefore, it is 

believed, be of interest to those who take the doctrine and practice of 

the first six centuries as the test of Anglican orthodoxy. 








THE SCIENTIFIC TEMPER IN RELIGION, 
and OTHER ADDRESSES. By the Rev. P. N. Waaeert, M.A., of the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley, Oxon. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net, 

[On Monday next. 
Contents :—Introductory—The Scientific Spirit in Religion—The Distribution 
of Problems—The more General Effect of Evolutionary Doctrine—Agnosti- 
cism and Determinism—Natural Selection and Theism: ‘The Subject Resumed 

—The Bible and Evolution—Biology and our View of Human Nature— 

Spiritual Experience and Dogmatic Religion—The Aids which Science gives to 

the Religious Mind—Appendix—Paley’s Natural Theology. 





MOSCOW: a Story of the French Invasion of 1812. 


By Frep Wuisxaw, Author of ‘“‘The Tiger of Muscovy,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
6s, (On Monday next, 


A List of Autumn Announcements sent on 
Application, 


Ls 


Are you interested in the 


SOLVING OF ACROSTICS ? 


If so, you should enter for the Competition 
now beginning in 


The County Gentleman 
and Land and Water, 


The first of the New Quarterly Series is reprinted 
in To-day’s Issue, so that you can enter for the New 
Competition this week. Here are the two Acrostics, 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 28.—(Second of the Quarter), 


That by this impelled, 
Perchance may reach the goal; 

And gate-receipts by crowds are swelled 
Who throng to see the whole, 


1. It needs no golfer to descry 
What some would call “an awful lie,” 


2. Dancing-place of an earlier day; 
They dance not in it now, but play. 

3. Vinegar; honey; bitter-sweet: 
With the mixture here we meet, 


4, The meeting of the roads; and so 
Quite commonplace to those who know. 


Double Acrostic No, 27, the first of the new quarter, is reprinted below, and 
answers (or amended answers) to it may be sent together with answers to 
No. 28, but each solution must be on a separate piece of paper. New solvers 
are requested to read the rules carefully, 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 27.—(First of the New Quarter) 


Solvers old and new! 
This I'm wishing you. 
1. Posts and bar across ; | 8. Acid that, ’tis plain, 
Winning post, of course. From sorrel we obtain. 


Fit it toa T 4, Would you find this light? 
And find it out, d’ye see? Try ’twixt day and night, 


Prizes value £25 are offered every 
quarter. For full rules, conditions, &c., 
see the current issue of 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


AND 


LAND AND WATER. 





pr 





Some Articles of Interest to all lovers of the 
country appearing in the current Issue of 
‘The County Gentleman and Land and 
Water” are :— 


CAN THE EXHIBITION COTTAGES BE REDUPLICATED 
AT LETCHWORTH PRICES? Statements by Successful Exhibitors. 

WILD FOWL ON LAKES. ByC. J. Cornisu. 

IN SEARCH OF A PAYING POULTRY FARM. By “Hous 


CounrTIEs.” 
MAGISTRATES AND MOTORS. 
THE MOTOR RACING QUESTION. By the Rev. ARUNDELL 


WBHATTON. 


THE GRUMBLER ON THE CONTINENT. III. The Meals. 
AN AUTUMN LETTER FROM IRELAND. By “ Marntor.” 
DEER AS SWIMMERS. 

DEER-STALAING, and other Gun-Room Topics. 

THE REIRIEVER TRIALS. 

BIRD BUDMASHES (Illustrated). 

THE FUTURE OF THE ROYAL SHOW. 

NOTES FROM THE HUNTING FIELD. 

CLOSE OF THE POLO SEASON. 

VETERINARY HINTS. 

THE COUNTRY-HOUSE LIBRARY. 





ORDER FORM .. 

To the Pun.isHer, “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN and LAND 
AND WATER,” 4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 
Please send me “ THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN and LAND 
AND WATER” for October 14th, for which I enclose 64d. in 

stamps. ; 





LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 
89 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.; NEW YORK and BOMBAY, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


Part I. Now Ready. 
POPULAR EDITION. UNABRIDGED. 
In 15 Monthly Parts, Svo, Gd, net each. 


THE LIFE OF 
William Ewart Gladstone. 


By JOHN MORLEY. With Poricait. 











CHEAPER REISSUE OF 
LORD ROBERTS'S 


FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. 


With Illustrations and Plans, Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS—New Series. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. net. each, 


siIR THOMAS BROWNE. By Epuunp Gosse. 
ANDREW MARVELL. By Aveustine Biree.. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
FREE TRADE. By the Right Hon. Lord Avesury. 


Demy 80, 2s. 6d. 


ESSAYS ON MEDIEVAL LITERATURE. 


By W. P. Ker. Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 











GREATHEART. Some Talks with Him. 


Pirerim, Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY FOR 
STUDENTS AND PRACTITIONERS OF 
MEDICINE. By Prof. Avstin Fuint, M.D., LL.D. With 247 
Ilustrations in the Text and an Atlas of 16 Colour-Plates, 8vo, 21s. net. 


COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION. By Prof. 


Pact S. Rerxscu. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Lhe Citizen's Library. 


By a 











Macmillan’s New Novels. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each, 
THE HOUSE OF MIRTH. 
THE TOLL OF THE BUSH. 
LONE MARIE. 
A WAIF’S PROGRESS. 
THE HOUSEHOLD OF PETER. * ROSA N.S 
THE LAST CHANCE. By ROLF BOLDREWOOD' 
THE FAIR MAID OF GRAYSTONES. 


By BEULAH MARIE DIX. 


By EDITH WHARTON. 
(Tuesday, 


By WILLIAM 
SATCHELL, 
By W. E. NORRIS. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


*,* Macmillan’s Autumn List of Announcements post-free on 
application. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 








** Exceedingly amusing.’’—DatiLy GRAPHIC. 


REFLECTIONS OF 
A HOUSEHOLDER. 


3/6 
EXTRACT FROM AN EARLY REVIEW. 

“Mr, Lacon Watson has marvellous skill in making much out of little. 
None of these essays deal with any of the great mysteries of life; they are 
concerned with such topics as ‘ Thoughts on Cats,’ ‘ Thoughts on Cookery,’ 
‘On Burglars,’ and so forth. Yet every essay is a thing of beauty, possessing the 
true literary touch, and charming the reader by aptness of phrase and by that 
sudden surprise of idea and expression which reveals the master hand. Quotation 
is bound to be unfair to the book ; for the charm of it is largely a matter of an 
unexplainable atmosphere diffused through the pages—and this cannot be 
reproduced....... This is a book one delights to have upon one’s shelves, to pick up 
on winter evenings when one is lonely; for it is as nearly a substitute for the 
human voice as 5d book can be. The present reviewer has not made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Watson’s previous books, but he will haste to repair the 
omission, for these pages leave one, like Oliver Twist, crying for more.” 


3/6 





— Week's Survey. 

36 REFLECTIONS OF 

A HOUSEHOLDER. 3/6 

By E. H. LACON WATSON. 
THREE FIRST-CLASS NOVELS. 

THE LADY NAVIGATORS. By Epwarp Noste. 6s. 
LIEUT. GULLIVAR JONES. By Epwin LEsTER ARNOLD, 6s. 
THE BENEFACTOR. By Forp Mapox HUEFFER. 6s. 


(Ready on Monday.) 
BROWN. LANGHAM, and CO., 78 New Bond Street, W. 


Messrs, DUCKWORTH and CO, have just pubs 
lished a New Novel by 
FRANK RICHARDSON. 


THE SECRET KINGDOM. 


Crown 8v0, 6s, 

“* Maintains and adds to his reputation as a humourist. The wit is never 
unkind, though it is generally pungent. The book provokes laughter at every 
turn. He has undeniable cleverness and the buoyancy of youth and high 
spirits.”—Daily Mail, 

“‘ Brimful of satire and brilliant with epigram. It is distinctly a clever book 
and one over which the reader will laugh heartily.”—Scotsman, ? 


By the Author of ‘*A MAGDALEN’S HUSBAND.” 


THE SACRED CUP. 
By VINCENT BROWN. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 

‘¢ Tt is a piece of thoughtful work, touched with 
genuine insight, It will meet the wants of readers 
who look for a careful human story,” : 

—TimEs, October 6th. 


A NOTABLE NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


THE WANDERING OF JOYCE. 


By E. M. DEVENISH. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** Rich in the power of description and in knowledge of human nature.” 
—Scotsman. 
**The weird folk-lore of the Welsh peasant is woven with some imaginative 
power into a story of the pathos of human love.” —Times, 


A SUCCESSFUL NAPOLEONIC NOVEL.—SECOND IMPRESSION 
IN PREPARATION. 


NAPOLEON’S LOVE STORY. 
By WACLAW GASIOROWSKI. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


** He makes the great adventurer live for us as few memoirs can, and as onl: 
the very best efforts in fiction succeed in doing. An absorbing and well- 
sustained novel. The innocence and sincerity of Marie-Walewska seem to 
have impressed even that supreme egotist, and of all his vagrant attachments 
this proved the least sordid and most abiding. Napoleon was touched, 
eharmed, and shortly infatuated.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A LITTLE BOY LOST. 


By W.H. HUDSON. With 30 Illustrations by A. D. McCORMICK, Large 
crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. [READY NEXT WEEK. 


ORDER IT NOW. 


Mr. W. H. Hudson, the well-known naturalist and author of Green. Mansions 
and The Purple Land (romances which for their imaginative beauty the 
Spectator placed “in aclass by themselves”), describes the strange and fan- 
tastic wanderings and adventures of a child. 

A LITTLE BOY LOST, by its charming and tender humour, and by the 
originality of the scenes with the wild creatures of the woods, will fascinate 
children. Messrs. Duckworth & Co. confidently recommend it as one of the 
best books for children this season. 


UNDERGROUND MAN. By Gasriei 


TARDE. Introduction by H. G. WELLS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 
*,.* This Book describes one of those UTOPIAS exampled in Mr. Wells’s 
Romances. The Author's theories on Love and Art are central ideas, and he 
constructs an exceptional milieu in order to give them play. 


A Striking Book now in Great Demand. 


6 Hy 
RAPS. METAPSYCHICAL PHENOMENA. 
By Dr. JOSEPH MAXWELL. 
Preface by Sir OLIVER LODGE and Prof. RICHET. 
Large crown 8vo, 10s, net. 

“Dr. Maxwell has seen things which convince him we are on the margin of 
great discoveries, and we do not think any one can read his book without 
sharing this conviction.” —Daily Mail. 

“‘ Crowded with data obtained for the most part in broad daylight, interest- 
ing, remarkable, startling, thrilling, fascinating.” —Pall. Mall Gazette. 


PISANELLO. By G. F. Hut, of the British 
Museum. 65 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 

“One of the most fascinating of Italian artists. Here is a book of which 
one can say with truth what is rarely true about books of the kind—it isa 
book that is wanted. Will make Englishmen better acquainted with Pisanello, 
so we may remind them there is plenty of material for study here in England 
(in the National Gallery, the Victoria and Albert and British Museums). 
Likely to be a standard work for some time to come.” 

—See the Times Literary Supplement, September 22nd. 
‘With ease I see in Mr. Hill’s book this fresco [Pisanello’s masterpiece in 
Sant’ Anastasia, Verona], and all else of importance that he produc: The 
volume is a credit to authors and publishers, a ity tud and 
connoisseurs, and sustains the high standard of this Series.” 
—C. Lewis Hinp, in the Daily Chronicle, October 2nd. 


RAPHAEL. By Mrs. Apy (Jutis CARTWRIGHT). 


With 50 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s, 6d. net. 


AFTER HIS KIND. 


Square crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


MAGIC CASEMENTS. By Arrtuur Cripps. 
Small crown 8vo. UNIFORM WITH “THE ROADMENDER.” 
2s. 6d, net. 


ODES FROM THE DIVAN OF HAFIZ. 


Freely Rendered by Ricuarp Le GaLligenne. Large square 8vo, buckram, 
gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 

















By M. Sturge HENDERSON. 











DUCKWORTH and CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS: 


THE .WAR IN THE FAR EAST. 
the MILITARY CORRESPONDENT. of the ‘‘TIMES.” With 10 


-B 
; Potogravure Portraits and 38 specially prepared Maps, medium 8vo, 
21s. net. [Ready October 20th. ; 


THE BATTLE OF WAVRE AND 
GROUCHY’S RETREAT. 


By W. HYDE KELLY, B.E. © With Maps, demy 8vo, 8s. net. [Just out. 


AN EXPEDITION INTO THE CENTRAL TIAN 
SHAN MOUNTAINS. 


Carried out in the Years 1902-1903. By Dr. GOTTFRIED MERZBACHER. 
Published under the Authority of the Royal Geographical Society. With 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s, net. 


A PIETIST OF ‘THE NAPOLEONIC 
WARS AND AFTER. 


The Life of the COUNTESS REDEN. From Diaries, Letters, &., hitherto 
unpublished. By ELEONORE PRINCESS REUSS. Authorised Transla- 
tion by Mrs. CHARLES EDWARD BARRETT-LENNARD and M. W. 
HOPER. With an Introductory Note by KOBERT S. RAIT, Author of 
the “Life of Lord Gough.” With Portraits and other Lllustvations, 
demy 8vo, lis. net. 


THE LIFE OF LIEUT.-GEN. THE 


HON. SIR ANDREW CLARKE, 


G.C.M.G., C.B., C:I.E., Colonel Commandant of Royal Engineers. By 
Colonel Kk. H. VETCH, R.E., C.B. With a Preface by Colonel Sir G. 
SYDENHAM CLARKE, K.C.M.G., late Governor of Victoria. With 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s, net. 


THE HATZFELDT LETTERS. 


Letters of Count Paul Hatzfeldt to his Wife, written from the Headquarters 
of the King of Prussia,. 1870-71. Translated from the French by J. L. 
BASHFORD, M.A. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D. 


Edited by THOMAS MACKAY, Author of the “Life of Sir John Fowler.” 


With Portraits, demy 8vo, 15s. net, [Ready next week, 


CHINA AND RELIGION. 


By EDWARD HARPER PARKER, M.A. (Manc.), Professor of Chinese at 
the Victoria University, Manchester; Author of ‘ China,” “‘ John China- 
map,” &. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s, net. 


THE PRESENT ASPECT OF 
' HOME REUNION. 


Reflections on the Present Position of Nonconformists, with an Appeal for 
Conferences that we may Understand One Another Better. By the EARL 
NELSON. With a Frontispiece, large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

[Ready October 19th, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION.—4s. net. 


THE ETERNAL SAVIOUR JUDGE. 


By the Rev. J. LANGTON CLARKE, M.A., late Fellow of the Univer- 
sity of Durham. With Preface by the Rev. J. R. ILLINGWORTH, D.D. 


De.uy 8vo. 
“Read it should be by all thinking Christians....... Marks a step forward in 
Eschatology.”—Church Times, 


FROM DECEMBER to DECEMBER 


The Day Book of Melisande. A Book of Original Comments and Detailed 
Thoughts in Prose and Verse. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. [Ready newt week. 


A NEW ANNUAL. 
THE 


BRITISH TRADE YEAR-BOOK 


For 1905 (First Issue). Covering the 25 Years 1880-1904. By JOHN HOLT 
SCHOOLING. With about 250 Tables and Diagrams, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE CLOAK OF FRIENDSHIP. 


By LAURENCE HOUSMAN, Author of “The Blue Moon,” ‘Sabrina 


arham,” ‘‘ An Englishwoman’s Love Letters,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s.° 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 








Skeffingtons’ New List; 


THIS DAY.—By the Rev. Dr. A. G. MORTIMER, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


IT RINGETH TO EVENSONG: 


Thoughts for Advancing Years. 


Cheering and Helpful Readings or Meditations for those who are 
approaching or have reached old age, 


THIS DAY.—Dewy 8vo, 10s. net, 


, 
1591-1661. This biography covers a period of deep historig 
interest. 

‘The history of the Great Abbess, as unfolded in this most i restin 
work, will come to those in sympathy.with the religion of silence aie - 
irresistible appeal.’’—Times. - 

“A fine piece of historical work, in a style always strong and clear and 
sometimes rich, which reminds us of the author of ‘ John Inglesant,’” 

: ‘ —Glasgow H q 

‘* An admirably written book, impressive and convincing, rich in ee 
full of insight, and marked by the true historical temper.” —Standard, 


JUST. OUT.—By S&S, .BARING-GOULD. 
2s. 6d., with 15 Splendid Full-page Illustrations, 


A MEMORIAL of LORD NELSON, 


LORD CHARLES BERESFORD has accepted the 
dedication of this book. , 


A most interesting and delightful Life of the great Naval Hero 
—its Chief Events, his Death, Funeral, &c., replete with 
Anecdotes, and without a dry page. Richly Illustrated. 


‘An admirable volume, which should be in the hands of all, Nothing 
essential is omitted.”— Evening Standard. 

‘Nothing could be better.” —Evening News, 

*“ An excellent piece of work.”—Spectator, 


ONE PENNY.—SUITABLE FOR EVERYBODY. 
THIS DAY.—By J. HAMMOND, D.C.L. 
With Portrait and 3 other Illustrations, 1d., or 7s. 6d. per 109, 


NELSON AND TRAFALGAR, 
THE MAN AND THE DEED. A thoroughly Popular Book- 
let for Universal Distribution on the Story of Trafalgar and 
its Hero, by the Author of the Coronation Booklet, of which 
nearly half a million were sold. 


GORDON LEAGUE BALLADS. 


First Series, Ninth Thousand, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

This Series includes “HARRY,” recited by Mrs. KENDAL ; also 
that most pathethic and striking Ballad, ‘THE DOCTOR'S FEE,” 
recited by Canon FLEMING ; and 13 other Ballads. 

The SECOND SERIES. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 
This striking book should be In the hands of every one. 
JUST OUT.—By NORMAN PORRITT, MRCS. 3s. 6d. 


RELIGION AND HEALTH: their 


Mutual Relationship and Influence. 


THIS DAY.—By tha Very Rev. GEORGE HODGES, 


Dean of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass, 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE HUMAN NATURE OF THE 


SAINTS. 
THIS DAY.—By LEOLINE PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WOMAN DISPOSES: the Psychology 
of an Experiment. A New Novel. 


JUST ovT—By LLOYD MEYRICK. 3s. 6d. 
VICAR DENIOR: an Incident in the 


Life of a Country Parson. 


“Mr. Meyrick shows literary gifts of a high order, and sympathy and 
insight with the workings of an introspective and highly-sensitive nature. 
The book is marked throughout by a vein of rich humanity, and readers will 
await with eagerness the next work from Mr. Meyrick’s pen.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THIS DAY—By the Rev. J. A. BEAUMONT, M.A, ° 
Incumbent of St. John’s Wood Chapel. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


WALKING CIRCUMSPECTLY. 
Among the titles of these very original Sermons are :—1hé 
Desire of the Angels—The Attentive Ear—Great Possessions 
—Politics and Religion—Signs and Wonders—The Price 0 
Progress-—-Extravagance—Hope—The Great Intruder. 


London: SKEFFINGTON and SON, 
84 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.; and of all Booksellers. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


d in buckram, and printed on good paper, with fine broad 
bac margin for Notes, £1 7s. 6d. net. : 


THE NEW (NINETEENTH) VOLUME OF 


BOOK PRICES CURRENT: 


FOR 1905. 

Being a Record of the Prices at which Books have been sold at 
Auction, the Titles and Descriptions in Full, the Catalogue 
Numbers, the Names of the Purchasers, and Special Notices 
containing the Prices for Season, 1905. 

“ ” is published in Quarterly Parts for 
ok Ay a ane vaneete of selon They are not 
sold separately, but must be subscribed for annually. 
«* Book Prices Current’ is a trustworthy guide and a reference book of the 
greatest value.”—Athenzum. 
#,* AN INDEX TO THE FIRST TEN VOLUMES OF “BOOK PRICES 
CURRENT” HAS BEEN PUBLISHED, 21s. NET. 


In demy 8v0, 


NOW BEADY.—In demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d.; Roxburgh, 10s. 6d.; Large 
Paper, 21s. 


THE LAST THREE VOLUMES (27, 28, and 29) OF 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY 


CONTAINING 
THE COLLECTIONS ON LONDON. 
Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 

“A vast amount of curious and interesting information is buried, so to 
speak, in the volumes of THE GENTLEMAN'S MaGaZziIne, and it is no small gain 
to have it thus revived.”—Spectator, — : . 

“ The value of these collections, which have the advantage of the editorship 
of Mr. Laurence Gomme, can hardly be over-estimated. The set of this 
library will soon be very covetable.”—Academy. 


In demy 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, with numerous Illustrations, 6s. net. 


ABBERLEY MANOR, WORCESTER- 


SHIRE. Notes on its History, Augustine’s Oak, Churches, and Families 
connected with the Parish to the Present Day. By the Rev. J. Lewis 
Moru1zT, M.A., Trinity College, Cantab., Rector of Abberley from 1865 to 


In medium 8vo, appropriately bound, 18s. net, 
THE SECOND PART OF THE 


BLAKE FAMILY RECORDS. A 


Calendar of Documents Relating to the Family during the Seventeenth 
Century. Compiled and Edited by Martin J. BLAKE. 


“Mr. Martin J. Blake has done a service to genealogy in printing the ‘ Blake 
Family Records: 1300 to 1630’......Several characteristic names are to be noticed 
in the pedigrees ; Anstas, Anstase, also in the longer Latin forms, Bidelia, 
Demplna, and Wadyn (Valentine).”"—Athenzum. 


In 24mo, handsomely bound in cloth, 3s, 6d, 


QUAINT SAYINGS FROM THE 


WORKS OF SIR THOMAS BROWNE, Compiled by Mrs, Martin Hoop 
WILKIN. 


In demy 8vo, printed on art paper, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 


CHARLES: DUKE OF BRUNSWICK. 


A Reminiscence. By Witi1am FirzHuGH WHITEHOUSE. 

The chief interest of this book lies in an account of a mysterious episode 
leading up to the Franco-German War. It tells of a treaty concluded in 1845 
between the deposed Duke of Brunswick and Prince Louis Napoleon, then 
sr at Ham, binding each to support the other in their respective 
objects, 


A USEFUL WORK FOR WRITERS GENERALLY. 
In crown 8vo, printed on antique paper, and suitably bound, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE ART AND CRAFT OF THE 


AUTHOR. Being Practical Hints on Literary Work. By C. E. Hetscu, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. net, 


STUDHAM : the Story of a Secluded Parish. 


By J. E. Brown, Vicar. 
“The Rey. J. E. Brown has produced quite an interesting monograph on his 
parish,”—Beds Mercury. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In crown 8yo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


C@LESTIA, and other Australian Poems. 


By W. H. H. Yarrineton, M.A., LL,B., Rector of St. Luke’s, Burwood 
and Concord, Sydney, N.S.W., Author of “Chronological Life of Christ ’”’ 
and “Perfect Holiness of Jesus Christ,” &c. 


In crown 8vo, eloth, Illustrated, 2s. 6d. net. 


VOICES OF THE DESERT. By Ernest 
Favenc. With 2 Illustrations by Percy F. S. SPENCE. 

“Mr, Favenc really possesses the divinus afflatus. The rhythms are always 
harmonious and sometimes haunting, the language well chosen, and the grim 
humour of the poem like ‘ Death’s Toast’ shows imagination of considerable 
power.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 





NEW NOVEL.—In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 
RUTH FIELDING ; a Double Love Story. 
y Mrs. F, A, Farrar, : 


“The writer treats familiar elements in a newly interesti 
rea ly interesting way 
characters distinctly attractive.”—Dundee Advertiser, . 


making 


In royal 16mo, parchment cover, 1s. net. 


THE FOSTER-MOTHER. 


a A little forcible dialogue between a son and heir, aged six weeks, and an 
Pema spirit of the eighteenth century, whose object is to provide an 
ctment against modern society and its neglect of its children.” 
. —Eastern Morning News, 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S ° LIST. 


Lord Goschen’s Book. 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES ON 
ECONOMIC QUESTIONS. 


By the Right Hon. Viscount GOSCHEN. Demy 8vo, lis. net. 
[October 19th. 


Completion of Sir Horace Rumbold’s 
Tiecollections, 


FINAL RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
DIPLOMATIST. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart., G.C.B., C.C.M.G. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 








A New Book of Sport in Norway, 


FLOOD, FELL, AND FOREST. 


By Sir HENRY POTTINGER, Bart. 
With Illustrations from Sketches by the Author and others. 
2 vo's. demy 8vo, 25s. net. 


A Popular Account of the Voyage of the 
6 Discovery,’ 


TWO YEARS IN THE ANTARCTIC 


A Personal Narrative of the British Antarctic Expedition. . 
By Lieut. A, B, ARMITAGE, B.N.B., Second-in-Command of the ‘ Discovery.” 
With a Preface by Dr. Nansey. 


1 vol. demy 8vo, fully Illustrated, 15s, net. [October 19th. 


IN THE DESERT. 
By L. MARCH PHILLIPPS, Author of “ With Rimington.” Demy 8vo, 
with Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF JOHANNES BRAHMS. 


By FLORENCE MAY. 2 vols., with Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
[October 19th. 


A FORGOTTEN JOHN RUSSELL. 


Being Letters to a Man of Business, 1728-1751. Arranged by MARY 
EYRE MATCHAM. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THEODORE OF STUDIUM: his Life and 
Times. By ALICE GARDNER, Associate and Lecturer of Newnham 
College, Cambridge. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF 
SIR HENRY HAWKINS 


(Baron Brampton). 
Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s, 


THE QUEEN’S. POOR. 


Life as They Find it in Town and Country. 
By M. LOANE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SCOTSMAN.—“‘ Those who read the charming articles in the Contemporary 
Review on the life of the poor, will be glad to have these sketches, and others 
quite as interesting upon the s:me engrossing subject, all bound together.” 








THREE LITTLE~- COOKS. 


By LUCY CRUMP. With Illustrations by G. M. Brapter. 
crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


COMMON SENSE COOKERY. 

For English Households, with Twenty Menus Worked out in Detail. 
Colonel A. KENNEY HERBERT. 
6s. net. 


HISTORICAL TALES trom SHAKESPEARE 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (*Q”). With Illustrations from the 
Boydell Gallery. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Square 


By 
Large crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 


New Novels. 
THE PROFESSOR’S LEGACY. 


By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICE, Author of “‘Cynthia’s Way,” &c. 66, 
A FLOOD TIDE. 


By MARY A. DEBENHAM. 6s. 


A TROMBONE AND A STAR. 


By C. T. PODMORE, Author of ‘* A Cynic’s Conscience.” 6s. 


THE BROWN HOUSE, AND CORDELIA. 


By MARGARET BOOTH. 6s, 








ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS. 


POSOSOSCSSSSOSOOSOSSOSOSHSOSOSOSOOOOOE 


BIOGRAPHY: 


Emma Lady Hamilton. From New and 
- Original Sources and Documents, together with an Appendix 
of Notes and New Letters. With a coloured Frontispiece, 
numerous Portraits, Facsimiles, and other Illustrations, in 
Photogravure, Collotype, &c. By Wauter Sicuen, Author 
of “ Bolingbroke and his Times,” “ Disraeli: a Study,” ec. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


Some. Famous Women of Wit and 
Beauty : a Georgian Galaxy. By Joun Frvie. Illus- 
trated with Eight Portraits in Photogravure. Demy 8vo, 
12s, 6d. net. [Third Impression on the Press. 


Archbishop Laud and Priestly Govern- 
ment. By Henry Bett, Late Scholar of Clare College. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Life of Moliére. By Henry M. TROLLOPE. 
Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 16s. net. 


Almond of Loretto. By R. J. Mackenzie, M.A., 
late Rector of Edinburgh Academy. With Portrait. Demy 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

The Life of a great Scots Schoolmuster. Dy, Almond was head-master of 

Loretto for over forty years, and was one of the nwst considerable educational 

JSorces of the late nineteenth century. 


Daye of the Past: a Medley of Memories. By 


LEXANDER INNES SHAND. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 





*¢ It is the table-talk of a gentleman—robust in inclination and refined in taste, 
who has enjoyed life thoroughly in many kinds—the life of a man of letters, of a 
man about town, of a sportsman, of a traveller—the life, in Jact, of @ many-sided 
and eminently companionable person.” —TimEs. 


Lord George Bentinck: a Political Biography. 
‘ By Bensamin Disracti. With an Introduction by Cuaruzs 
Wuistry. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 
The story of an epoch in history, now being repeated, viz., the struggle 
between Free Trade and Protection. 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS: 


The Development of the European 
Nations, 1870-1900. By J. Houtanp Ross, D.Litt., Author 
of “A Life of Napoleon,” &c. With Maps and Plans. Demy 
8vo, 18s. net. 


Contemporary France. By Gaprier Hanotavx. 
Translated from the French. In 4 vols. With Portraits. 
Vols. I. (1870-1873) and II. (18738-1875) now ready. 
Demy 8vo, lds. net per vol. : 


Canada in the Twentieth Century. ByA.G. 
Braptey, Author of “The Fight with France for North 
America,” &. With many Illustrations anda Map. A New 
Edition. Demy 8vo, ds. net. 


The Risen Sun. By Baron K. Suyematsv. Cloth 

gilt, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [Second Impression on the Press, 
** 4 record not only of personal industry and of the growth of a nation, but a 
clever justification of the claims of the Japanese to rank with the great world 

Powers of the West.” —STanvarp. 

The Far Eastern Tropics: Studies in the 
Administration of Tropical Dependencies. By ALLEYNE 
IgELAND. With a coloured Map. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net. 


Pax Britannica. By Captain F. B. FLercHer- 
Vane. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

Every morning the newspapers are full of the subject af the governmental organi- 
sation of South Africa. This book, written by astudent on the spot, throws a strong 
light on the many vexed questions, which are dealt with in a most interesting 
manner. y 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY: 
Thoughts on Life and Religion. By Max 


Miter. Selected from his Writings, both published and 
unpublished, and edited, by his Widow. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s, 6d. net. 

The Immanence of God. By Borpon P. 
Bowne, Professor of Philosophy in Boston University. 
16mo, 3s. 6d. net. 

The Children of Good Fortune. By C. 
Hanrorp Henperson, Ph.D., Author of “ John Percyfield,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 








The Queen’s Man . . 
The Colonel’s Dream 


| RELIGION AND PHILOSOPH¥—continued, 








The Valerian Persecution. By the Rev. Parricg 
J. Huaty, D.D., of the Catholic University of America, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Ethics and Moral Science. By L. Lewy. 
Bruun, Chargé de Cours 4 l'Université de Paris, Professenr 
a YEcole libre des Sciences politiques. Translated by 
EuizaseTH Lex. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


Psychology. By James RoLanp ANGELL, Head 
of the Department of Psychology in the University of 
Chicago. An Introductory Study of the Structure and 
Function of Human Consciousness. 7s. 6d. net. 


NATURE BOOKS: 





In the March and Borderland of Wales. 
By A. G. Brapuey, Author of “Canada in the Twentieth 
Century.” With numerous Sketches of the Country by 
W.M. Mrrupiruy. Large demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Extinct Animals. By Professor E. Ray Lay. 
KESTER, F.R.S. With a Portrait of the Author and 218 
other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Wild Wings: Adventures of a Camera-Hunter 
among the larger Wild Birds of America on Land and Sea, 
By Herserr K. Jos. With 160 Illustrations from Photo. 
graphs. Square 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Two Bird-Lovers in Mexico. A Journey 
across Mexico from Vera Crux to the Pacific Islands and 
back. By C. Witu1am Begese. With numerous I]lustrations 
from Photographs. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


| Blue Grass and Rhododendron : Stories of 


Outdoor Life in Kentucky. By Joun Fox, Author of “The 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come.” Fully Illustrated, gilt 
extra, large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


The Ways of Nature. By Joun Burrovcus, 


Author of “Far and Near,” &c. Crown 8vo, with Frontis. 
piece, 5s. net. 


BELLES-LETTRES ; 





Michael Drayton. By Otiver E ron, Professor 
of English Literature at Liverpool University. Crown 8vo, 
with Illustrations, 6s. net. 


Spiritual Adventures : Studies in Temperament. 
By ArtHurR Symons. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Decoration of Leather. From the French 
of Georges de Récy by Maupr Natuan. With I]lustrations 
and Examples of Leather Decoration from various sources. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Moments. By Dovectas Arnstig, Author of “John 
of Damascus,” &c. Paper, 1s. net; cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

“ He has qualities which will not fail to find appreciation. He has distinctly 

original ideas.’’—Morninea Post. 


Rhymes of the East, and Recollected 
Verses. By Dum-pum, the well-known contributor to 
Punch. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

** We can recommend this book to all who care for a laughing philosophy in 

rhyme...... His verse dealing with Indian subjects is among the best of its cluss.” 

—SPECTATOR, 


NEW NOVELS, 





The Irrational Knot . . BERNARD SHaw. 6s. 
Rose o’ the River . KaTE DouGLas WIGGIN. 55. 
The Reckoning . Rosert W. CHAMBERS. 6s. 
ELEANor C. Price. 6s. 
CHARLES W. CHESNUTT. 65s. 


The Souls of Black Folk. By W. E. B./ The Coming of the Tide Marcaret SHERWOOD. 6s. 


Dusois. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“*A very remarkable and even startling book; it embodies in a literary form 


A Cumberland Vendetta . Joun Fox. 3s. 6d. 





the complaint of the Negro against the attitude of the modern American world.” 


—Acaveuy, ' Paradise . ‘ ; My . ALICE Browy. 6s. 





New List and detuiled Prospectus can he 


A. CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 16 James Street, Haymarket, London, S.W. 


obtained post-free on application from 
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AN INTERESTING SOUVENIR OF THE - - 


JOURNALISM OF 100 YEARS AGO FOR A jd. 


Wuite the entente cordiale has placed a seal | 
upon such indelicate lips as formerly gloried 
in muttering ‘‘ Waterloo!” inthe hearing of 
Frenchmen, no thoughtful Briton fails to 
realise to the full the true moment of Nelson’s 
greatest battle. 


What if the fight off Cape Trafalgar had 
had a different result? What if the circum- 
stances which led up to the Battle of Waterloo 
had. never arisen? What if Napoleon had 





our laurels, and if the contemplation of a 
great British Victory does no more than 
compel a patriotic thought, it has done 
something towards combating the mischievous 
feeling of security which blinds our eyes to 
the menaces of our enemies. 


“The Observer” of next Sunday (to- 
morrow) will be a Centenary Commemoration 
issue, and will contain a special supplement 
consisting of a facsimile reproduction of 


never been incarcerated in the Island of Elba?|the “Observer” of 100 years ago. Any 
Visions of semi-serfdom, foreign reader of this paper who 
tax-collectors, and all the ad- A FREE COPY OF will undertake the very 
juncts of a vassal community little trouble necessary ‘to 
arise, the spectres of an THE CENTENARY cut out the form at the 
alarming yet perfectly reason. COMMEMORA- foot of this page and post 
able conjecture. TION ISSUE OF it in a 34d. open. enve- 

Thus in commemorating THE ‘OBSERVER’ lope, will soeriee a copy 
the Centenary of Trafalgar of this special issue free of 
we are in no sense exulting WILL BE EX- charge. 


in the fate of a vanquished 


CHANGED FOR 


Besides possessing for every 


a such — THE COUPON AT A CP particular his- 
wou e meaningless in torical significance, it will ;be 
French eyes to-day. THE FOOT OF also an unusually interesting 

Looking to our laurels is THIS PAGE. . «= = souvenir of the journalism of 


often the result of looking at 


100 years ago, 





WITH TO-MORROW’S ISSUE OF 


T Re Oe 


SERVER 


(FOUNDED 1791) 


will be published as a Supplement a Fac 


simile of the Paper of 100 years ago, 


CONTAINING 


THE OFFICIAL ACCOUNT 


OF 


THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR 


AND 


THE 


(COUPON FOR 


DEATH OF NELSON. 


FREE COPY.) 





(POST IN AN 


The PUBLISHER, 
“The Observer,” 125 Strand, 


OPEN ENVELOPE WITH A id. STAMP.) 


W.C. 


Please send me free of charge a copy of the Centenary Commemoration Issue of the 


“ Observer.” 
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THE SOUTH POLAR 










of breathless incident the best adventures of fiction.” 


The world is the richer for the record of such an enterprise.” 


EXPEDITION, 1901-4. 


NOW READY,—In 2 vols. royal S8vo, 42s, net. 


| With 12 Full-page Coloured Plates, a Photogravure Frontispiece to each Volume, abou’ 260 Full-page and Smaller Illustrations, 
i! and 5 


Maps, 


| THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘DISCOVERY.’ 


By Capt. ROBERT F. SCOTT, C.V.O, R.N. 


With Illustrations and Photographs by Dr. E. A. WILSON and other Members of the Expedition, 
DAILY MAIL.—“ Captain Scott is to be warmly congratulated upon the two magnificent volumes in which he has told with simple direct: 
his Antarctic ition. From cover to cover these volumes are interesting ; indeed, for whole pages they are absorbing, rivalling > their part pens A 


DAILY NEWS.—“ Schoolboys will learn in their geography lessons of the new lands in the Arctic circles where feet of men have never bef 
they will also learn a tale of fatigue and danger, cheerfully faced and overcome, of those who fought with unknown forces, facing death in Cabeceeelll’ we 











NEW VOLUME BY FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.C.S. 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by A. S. FORREST, R.I. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BACK TO SUNNY SEAS 


By. FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.GS., 

Author of * The Cruise of the ‘ Cachalot,’” ‘‘ The Log of a Sea- Waif,” &c. 
T. P.’s WEEKLY.—“‘ A vivid record of a trip to the West Indies and round 

the ish Main......Mr. Bullen does not mince his opinions; he speaks with 
ess,” 


IMMEDIATELY.—With 8 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


ON TWO CONTINENTS 


Memories of Half-a-Century. 
By MARIE HANSEN TAYLOR. 
With the Co-operation of LILIAN BAYARD TAYLOR KILIANI, 





























MODERN GERMANY: her Political 


and Economic Problems, her Policy, her Ambitions, and the Causes of her 
Success. By O. Etrzpacuer. Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ss ROBERT BRIDGE Ss. Vol. VI. _ post 8vo, 


Comtents.—The Feast of Bacchus; Second Part of the History of Nero; 
otes. [Ready. 


THE VICTORIAN CHANCELLORS. 


Vol. I. By J. B. Arar, Barrister-at-Law, late Scholar of Oriel College, 
Oxford, Author of “Lord Cochrane’s Trial before Lord Ellenborongh,” 
“Sir Henry Wentworth Acland, Bart., K.C.B., F.B.S,: a Memoir,” &c, 
With Portraits, demy 8vo. 


THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. By S.G. 


TALLENTYRE, Author of ‘‘ The Women of the Salons.” 
NEW. AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


in one volume of 600 pages. With a Photogravure Frontispiece and other 
Illustrations, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF 
HENRY GREVILLE. a clea” 


STRaFFORD, 8vo, 14s, [Ln the press, 


FIFTY YEARS OF FAILURE: Con- 


fessions of an Optimist. Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





THE UPTON LETTERS. sy 7.2, 


Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
THIRD IMPRESSION NEARLY READY. 

The Guardian describes these letters as “a triumph of liter: i i 
bears the same relation to ordinary books on a. ‘that, Pedr 
ae Voyage’ and ‘Through the Cevennes’ bear to ordinary books of 
ravel,”” 


SHAKESPEARE’S CHRISTMAS, 


and other Stories. By ‘*Q” (A. T. QuitLeR-Couc#). With 8 Full-page 
© Illustrations, crown &vo, 6s, 
ruth.—-* A collection of stories in which ‘Q’ is at his best. i 
that all of them are very good.” 9 ae ie 


THE SOURCE of the BLUE NILE. 


A Record of a Journey through the Soudan to Lake Tsana, i 
Abyssinia, and of the Return to Egypt by the Valley of the Atbere’ Wie 
a Note on the Religions, Customs, &c., of Abyssinia, By Arruor J 
Hares, L.S.A. Lond., Medical Officer, Quarantine Office, Suez. With an 
Eutomological Appendix by E. B. Poutton, LL.D., F.R.S., Hope Pro- 
fessor of Zoology in the University of Oxford. With 2 Maps and $2 pages 
of Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. (Jn the press, 


WESLEY AND HIS CENTURY: a 


Study in Spiritual Forces. By W. H. Frrcuert, B.A., LL.D., Author of 
**Deeds that Won the Empire,” &. With a Photogravure Frontispiece 
from the Portrait of John Wesley by Romney, 6s. net. [in the press, 


THE SPARROW WITH _ ONE 
WHITE FEATHER. 7 ty Nowct Aline" 


‘‘Anne Mainwaring,” ‘A Daughter of Jael,” &c, With 16 Illustrations 
by Mrs, Aprian Hope. Pott 4to, 6s. net. UIn the press, 



















A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. DEARMER. 


ON OCTOBER 20th.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE DIFFICULT WAY. 


By Mrs. PERCY DEARMER, 
Author of “‘ The Noisy Years,” ‘‘ The Orangery,” &c. 


*,* In this book Mrs, Dearmer deals with the evolution of a human soul 
through suffering to its final peace. The story is dramatic in character and 


of strong human interest. 
OTHER NOVELS 
THE KING'S REVOKE: being a 


Chapter in the Life of Patrick Dillon. By Mrs. Marcarer L. Woops, 
Author of “A Village Tragedy,” ‘‘The Vagabonds,” ‘‘ Esther Vanhom- 
righ,” ‘‘ Sons of the Sword,” &. 


A GOLDEN TRUST. By Tueo 


Dovexas, Author of “A Bride Elect,” “Nemo,” ‘‘ Miss Caroline,” &c. 


THE FIRST MRS. MOLLIVAR. 


By Epiru Argtox ZanGwit, Author of ‘“ The Barbarous Babes,” &c. 








FORTHCOMING 6s. NOVELS. 


A NEW NOVEL BY ACNES AND ECERTON CASTLE. 


ON OCTOBER 26th.—With 12 Full-page Illustrations by F. H. TOWNSEND, 
and a Cover Design by GRAHAM AWDRY. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


FRENCH NAN. 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 
Authors of “The Secret Orchard,” “The Star Dreamer,” “ Incomparable 
Bellairs,’’ “ Rose of the World,” &c. 


*,* This is an eightcenth-century tale, telling of the conflict of hearts and 
wits between a spoilt young beauty bred amid the artificialities of the Ver- 
sailles Court, and her English husband, a chivalrous but strong-willed country- 
loving squire. P 


IN THE PRESS. 

THE PRINCESS PRISCILLA’S 
FORTNIGHT. |” % #31; Biair® a 

DICK PENTREATH. By Karsanine 


Tynan. Author of “The Dear Irish Girl,” “The Honourable Molly,” 
** Julia,” &. 


THE MAN FROM AMERICA: 2 


Sentimental Comedy. By Mrs. Henry pe La Pasturz, Author of 
“‘ Deborah of Tod's,” ‘* Cornelius,” ‘‘ Peter’s Mother,” &c, 








Catalogue post-free on application, 
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